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FIFTY-THREE CLAYS IN THE OPEN—A HUNT FOR MIXED GAME IN THE 
CANONS OF THE SIERRA MADRES 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


PART II 
ETWEEN four and five o'clock in 
B the afternoon I sighted with the 
glasses a large brown bear about 


half-way up the slope. He was under a 
juniper tree, apparently feeding on the 
falling berries. At times he rose up on 
his haunches, pulling the berries down so 
as to obtain his favorite fruit. Marking 


the spot carefully and the direction of the 
wind, I pulled off my coat and sweater, 
as the climb was a long, hard one. Then 
with all the care I possessed I commenced 
my stalk, making a long circle so as to 
steal up wind. I moved on as rapidly as 
necessary caution permitted. In some- 
thing like a half hour I found myself ap- 
proaching the tree exactly from the same 





























“IT REQUIRED BUT 


direction the bear had come, as I could 
plainly see his tracks and was practically 
following in his footprints. Now, expect- 
ing the bear te come into view any mo- 
ment, I doubled my caution and hardly 
dared to take a long breath, even taking 
the care to cock my rifle some hundred 
yards back so that the click would not 
him. Peering through one little 
opening after another, the moments 
dragged until I just had one more small 
bush to reach before I intended to 
straighten up from a stooping position 
which | had assumed, when, with a rattle 
and a snap-bang, I straightened up in a 
hurry with gun to shoulder. A big stone 
came rolling down the slope and bounced 
yards in f me. There 


disturb 


front of 
was no bear. With his keener senses he 
had detected me a 
and was making off at a merry clip up the 
hill, his great weight loosening a large 
rock, which had tumbled down and greet- 
ed me with a thud. He had a good start 
and kept well out of view, as I could not 
catch a glimpse of him as he went. Pull- 


not twenty 


few seconds too soon 


A SECOND OR TWO 








TO SNAP HIM” 


ing out the old pipe, I sat down to have a 
smoke, for I had not realized until this 
moment how tired I was. 

When I climbed back to where I had 


been watching, Hi was there with the 
horses. He greeted me with “Well, I 


didn’t hear you shoot.” Then I explained 
to him how it all happened. 

“IT can’t see why you want to fool away 
your time watching for that old bear 
when we can take the hounds up and set- 
tle the question in short order,” he re- 
marked. I tried to explain it was not so 
much what I got as how I got it, and to 
stalk your game when possible was to me 
the best way of them all. However, | 
decided to be ready with the hounds the 
next afternoon should the bear put in 
another 

The following morning we devoted to 
Red, one of our best hounds. He had 
been lame for the past two or three days, 
and we discovered that a fractured bone 
in one leg was the cause. After cutting 
splints and bandaging it well we kept him 
in camp, and in about ten days was well. 


appearance. 
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Early in the afternoon we rode south 
with the remainder of the pack, and took 
up our position on the knoll to watch 
the hillslope again. It was probably but 
little past 3 p. m. when I located a bear 
near the top of the ridge, which appeared 
to be the same bear of the day before. 

Up the hill we went, leading our horses, 
as the grade was steep, taking a round- 
about way and holding the dogs in check, 
so that we might approach as near as pos- 
sible before jumping our quarry, and 
thereby make the chase a short, lively 
one. It was evident now that the pack 
had caught the bear scent that had been 
wafted our way and were growing more 
eager and impatient each moment for the 
signal that would permit them to give 
vent to the trait that is naturally born and 
bred in every hound. 

“Riders up!” ordered Hi, and we swung 
on our horses. “Now all off together— 
we can take it on the run here,” said ie. 
“Go get him, boys.” 

His horse reared and with a long jump 
plunged into a run. Then I remembered 
he had sharpened up his spur points the 
day before. Notwithstanding our even 
start the pack soon had a good lead over 
us. The bear was up and going, the pack 
close up, that we knew by Spot’s short 
barks, as he seldom gave tongue unless 
indulging in his specialty, which was 
snapping at the heels of any fleeing ani- 
mal. This, as we know, most bears can- 
not stand, and is usually the means of 
holding them up long enough to get in 
the shot. The bear had gained the top of 
the ridge, and, although hampered as he 
was, continued at surprising speed along 
the top. Here the going was compara- 
tively good. Mounting the top Hi said: 
“Let’s have a real run now!” so we went 
hard at it. We were coming up a little 
now the pack swung into view, and soon 
we caught sight of the bear, some sev- 
enty yards ahead. 

“He’s going to take down that little 
draw and go off the other side of the 
hill,” shouted Hi. “Bet you a dollar 
Mex., you can’t pull up your horse and 
stop him before he goes,” he added. 

“You're on!” I said. Laying back on 
the reins and jerking out my gun, I 
dropped a shot his way from the saddle, 
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but he went on and down the other gide. 
“I win,” declared Hi; “you hit him all 
right, but it will take another one of those 
to get him down.” 

We tore on again to the spot where 
he had turned down and found a little 
crimson trail. 

“It’s all off,’ called Hi. “See him 
down there? He’s stopped now to fight 
the pack. Get your kodak, make a little 
circle, and come up behind that big rock 
in front of him, and you will get a fine 
picture.” 

Climbing down on foot, then up again, 
keeping the boulder in front of me so 
that I would not be detected, I quietly 
crawled over the top and practically came 
face to face with a large brown bear. It 
required but a second or two to snap him, 
as we both stood rather surprised some 
eight feet apart. Laying aside my “pic- 
ture-machine” (as Hi sometimes termed 
it), I grabbed up the rifle and took a 
hasty shot as the bear grunted and 
growled and champed his jaws. His 
great vitality was of no avail against such 
an impact, his strength soon began to 
ebb as he sank down limp and lifeless. 
After the usual taking of a few more 
pictures and removing the pelt we re- 
turned to camp, to spend another jovial 
evening around the campfire. I might 
add at this point, strange as it may seem, 
Hi at one time traveled with a minstrel 
show, and to sit around a roaring good 
fire and hear Hi tear off, as it were, a 
few of his coon songs after a supper of 
venison and frijoles is, to me at least, a 
very pleasant evening. 

During the next week we hunted every 
day. I was particularly interested in griz- 
zlies, but up to the present time we had 
seen only one track and that proved to be 
an old one. Sometimes we went out cn 
foot without the hounds, sometimés we 
each rode an unshod mule, as they climb 
well, are sure-footed, and travel more 
quietly than a horse. The last few days 
we tried the pack again, but non-success 
crowned our efforts. 

“Tt’s getting too slow for us around 
here,” said Hi one day. “Let’s pull camp 
and hit the trail for Black Cafion; we can 
make it in three days.” 

Early the next morning we packed the 
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outfit and were soon on the trail. By 
noon we had come out on and were cross- 
ing a particularly pretty mesa. Hundreds 
of broad-headed, short-stemmed wide- 
branched oaks, which had probably wit- 
nessed more than one century, flung their 
gnarled arms over a carpet of most luxu- 
riant grass, while we continued on to yet 
wilder scenes of sylvan solitude. Later, 
upon gaining the top of a summit in the 
range, we reined up to view the land- 
scape. On all sides rolled away the 
mighty Sierras, and, looking to the limit 
of the human eye, the rugged peaks faded 
away until they melted into the horizon. 
Far beneath us, winding its way through 
the great range, sped the murmuring 
waters of the Rio Bonito (pretty river). 
The beams of the sinking sun shot its 
rays of broken and discolored light upon 
its limpid waters, turning them to a mass 
of quivering and shifting colors that al- 
ternated from bronze to copper and from 
copper to silver azure. The surrounding 
hills glowed with a warm, deep violet 
tint. Away in the distance a huge mass 
of rock stood out to view, wrapped 
in a veil of tender pink. The whole 
scene might well have been the fantastic 
dream of some imaginative painter whose 
ambition had soared beyond the limits of 
human skill. In my opinion there is no 
range in the world that presents the 
variety of ruggedness as do the Sierra 
Madres. After witnessing the splendid 
spectacle we resumed our way, slowly 
descending until we finally reached and 
made camp on the banks of the Bonito. 

In the morning we found to our dis- 
appointment that the late storm had 
caused the river’ to rise to such an 
extent that we were ‘unable to cross with 
the outfit. We discovered, however, that 
water was rapidly falling, and decided 
to camp there a few days until we were 
able to make the ford. On the fourth 
day, after finding a more favorable place 
to cross, and the water having receded 
several inches, we successfully made the 
opposite bank. Two days more on the 
trail and we pitched permanent camp in 
Black Cafion. It may be described as 
being hemmed in by huge ridges thickly 
timbered running abruptly down until 
they met a little stream that went racing 














“HAD TURNED AT BAY” 


through its depths. There were the dark, 
deep, silent pools that lurked in the 
shade, mysterious and cold. There were 
many places in the cafion that the sun’s 
rays never visited, causing the light to 
be ever dim, hence its name Black Caii- 
on. We were in deed of meat again, so 
resolved to attend to the inner man first. 
Hi and myself went out for deer, and 
from their numerous tracks did not ex- 
pect to be gone long, nor were we. Rid- 
ing up a litle gully as we were, Hi 
stopped and hei! up two fingers, mean- 
ing two deer. Dismounting I slipped 
along quietly some seventy yards, when 
I jumped two spike-horns, only stopping 
to look back, as they frequently do, out 
of curiosity. Crack! went the rifle, and 
down came one spike-horn. The other 
was, to use the local expression, rolling 
his freight up a side hill. Again the rifle 
and he rolled it down grade. Now, 
whether this was purely a matter of luck 
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or good shooting was of no great mo- 
ment to me then. For we needed two 
deer, and we had them and could turn 
Our attention to larger if not more 
worthy game. 

Mounted one day on jennets, we deter- 
mined to inspect anc hunt a likely-look- 
ing stretch of country to the south. The 
weather had turned very cold during the 
past week, and at this altitude, freezing 


‘thine 


, BERR 


growing to the height of some 12 or 15 
inches and having been touched by the 
recent frosts, had taken on a red brown 
color. Not twenty feet behind the near- 
est doe, and scarcely discernible, so per- 
fectly did its color harmonize with the 
frost-nipped grass, was the long, lithe, 
tawny form of a cougar in the very act 
of stalking its prey with all the stealth 
and cunning known to its genus. So 








“THE COUGAR OF BLACK CANON WAS DEAD” 


hard every night as it did, made fresh 
tracks difficult to discern. The day had 
been an uneventful one, and we were 
wending our way toward camp, evening 
being close at hand. Nearing the top 
of a small saddle, we suddenly stopped 
without word or sign, for our eyes had 
simultaneously met the object of our 
search. I drew my rifle from the scab- 
bard, pressed back the hammer, but for 
a moment held my fire. The unexpect- 
ed scene that lay before me surpassed 
anything I had ever witnessed in all 
my experience with wild life. There 
sloped before us a pretty grassy glade 
where three deer, two does and a fawn, 
were leisurely feeding along. The grass, 


light, slight and cautious was his every 
move that he might be said to drift light 
as a wisp of smoke toward his prey be- 
fore making the death-dealing spring. 
Now crouching with fierce aspect, fore 
paws extended, head laid between them, 
while his lithe tail oscillated at its ex- 
treme tip with a gentle waving motion, 
his pale gooseberry eyes glared malevo- 
lently upon his unsuspecting victim. The 
cougar sprang,—but it was not the well- 
directed, accurate spring that cleaves the 
air like the strike of a monster snake, 
hurling him to the shoulders of his prey. 
It was a leap of pain, for the .30-40 had 
struck home, piercing the very heart it- 
self, and he fell to the ground a shape- 
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less heap. So fate had spared the life 
of one and had taken that of another. 
The cougar of Black Cafion was dead. 

This lion, though a few inches shorter 
than the one I had killed in the early 
part of the hunt, was an older animal, 
and bore several scars on his flanks, 
which, no doubt, were inflicted during 
some of his attacks upon animals that 
did not succumb any too readily. 


was a bad omen for bear, as they in- 
variably take to their winter dens when 
snow falls here in December, and it is 
April before they emerge. 

The next two or three days we were 
busily engaged trying to take advantage 
of the snow while it lasted, but it was as 
if we were deserted; left alone, there 
seemed no life of any kind—at least we 
met none. A gloom settled down over 
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HI AND THE MOZO 


His teeth were much worn down, and the cafion. We looked at each other 





two of the large carnivores were badly 
broken. The head impressed me as be- 
ing unusually large, and Hi, referring to 
it afterwards, spoke of it as the “bull- 
headed lion,’ which expression conveyed 
a very good idea of its conformation. 
The next few days nothing of interest 
fell to our lot, but one morning we rose 
to find the world dressed in white. A 
film of new-fallen snow covered the 
ground and bowed down the trees with 
its weight, while all about stretched the 
silence and mystery of the snow-filled 
forests. This gave us encouragement for 
tracking, as the wild folk would write 
plainly their ways on the snow, but it 


and read what passed through our minds. 
Somewhere away over yonder there is 
a little village, and around the fireplace 
of one little wooden house are bright, 
eager faces, perhaps calling to mind 
some absent one. 

One night I awoke and sat up in my 
blankets. I was conscious of being 
awakened by some strange noise. Pull- 
ing on my boots, I stepped out of my 
tent into the night. It was cold and 
clear, a pale moon peeped wanderingly 
over the ridge, and the stars glittered 
and glistened down through the tall ave- 
nues of pines. A solemn silence pre- 
vailed that was but accentuated by the 
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“AND OLD THREE LEGS BREATHED HIS LAST” 


booming of the stream far below. Five 
slow, languorous minutes dropped by, 
when, clear and distinct, but commenc- 
ing low, came the howl of one great 
lone wolf, slowly rising with his deep- 
throated voice until the very hills seemed 
to shiver and the cafion echoed all 
through with the roar when it slowly 
dropped into a long, drawn-out wail and 
died away. The death-like stillness that 
followed the howl settled everywhere. 
The thin, shimmering gossamer of moon- 
beams danced and danced, and beckoned 
and beckoned. Then from the opposite 
direction, bursting as it were the heavy 
silence of the place, came the answer of 
the pack. Scarcely audible at first, then 


swelling as another and _ still another 
voice joined, until four deep-chested 
monster wolves howled in unison until 


they reached their topmost note, then 
dropping by steps until it became an un- 
earthly moan that slowly drifted on and 
died somewhere up through the cafion. 
“Wonderful!” I mused, “and worth com- 
ing a long way, to be on hand at such 
a play of wild life. I will investigate 


in the morning and try to find out what 


the packs are up to,” I thought as I 
slipped back into my blankets. 

“Hear anything last night?” I called 
over to Hi’s tent in the morning. 

“We've got company now,” said Hi, 
“but that’s a sorry old song they sing.” 

“Let’s climb the ridge and see if we 
can tell which way they went, or what 
they are doing,’ I suggested. 

“They might be ten miles from here ky 
this time, and then again they mightn’t,” 
said Hi. “There is one thing sure,” he 
continued, “and that is if they travel that 
ridge they would follow the trail on top, 
and in that case we could come prettty 
near telling how many there are, and 
which way they are headed.” 

It was a_heart-breaking climb, but 
after breakfast we started up the ridge 
on foot. We had no intention of tak- 
ing the hounds, but when we were well 
on our way discovered they had followed 
us, so rather than to return we let them 
continue. 

“Big doings!” said Hi as he reached 
the trail. ‘See here, they are all going 
up, four of them, and right here they are 
all coming back again, right fresh too; 
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been done since sun-up;—by George, 
there’s five going back, and, look here, 
there’s one old fellow packing one leg. 
See,” he continued, “he’s traveling on 
three legs. I wonder what battle he’s 
been in that put one leg out of com- 
mission ?” 

The tracks were fresh and plain even 
to an unexperienced eye. There were 
five wolves, headed south, just recently 
passed and one going on three legs. This 
much, which is more than I had expected 
to learn, we had discovered in a compara- 
tively short space of time. Where they 
would go or how far off they were at 
that moment no one could tell. 

“Hello!” exclaimed Hi, “those darn 
dogs have lit out, just sneaked off, darn 
‘em, and I never missed them until now! 

“Never have turned them loose on a 
wolf,” he added, “and when it comes to 
five I'm not quite sure which outfit would 
chase the other.” 

For the moment there was nothing to 
do, so we sat down to enjoy a pipe of 
tobacco, when Hi suddenly caught my 
arm, crying, “Give me _ your glasses, 
quick!” As long as I have known Hi 
this is the first time I have ever seen 
him show even a trace of excitement. 
As I reached for the glasses he said, al- 
most in a whisper, “Listen!” 

From ‘way down the other side of the 
ridge a faint sound every now and then 
came up our way. 

“Why, they're it full cry after them 
there wolves,” said he disconsolately. 
“It’s about even money either way I lose 
my string of dogs.” 

The sounds floated up louder and 
clearer; they were coming our way, 
headed for a cut in the ridge below. 

“Might as well sit here as anywheres; 
there is no telling which way they'll 
turn,” advised Hi as he peered through 
the glasses. At intervals now we could 
hear the deep baying of some of the 
hounds. The pack, however, were not 
giving tongue as freely as on former 
runs. Why, we did not know. Though 
nearing what seemed little by little, they 
had not yet come into view, but we could 
occasionally recognize the voice of some 
of the hounds, as we had grown to know 
ach one by their bark, and as we noted 


this one and that it was perhaps with 
just a little touch of sadness, for very 
probably they were running their last 
great race, for they knew no fear, those 
dogs. 

“Here come the wolves across the 
opening, ’way below; there’s only four,” 
Hi exclaimed. 

“See anything of the hounds?” I 
asked. 

“No, not in sight yet. By George, 
there’s Old Three Legs,—he’s running 
a couple of hundred yards behind the 
wolf pack. Here come the dogs now; 
they will close in on him pretty soon; 
he needs his other leg bad now! Let’s 
get down the ridge in a hurry.” We 
now both started down the steep side as 
fast as it was possible for us to go. We 
had nearly reached the bottom when 
a great clamor arose, and we knew then 
that the fight was raging. As we came 
in view of a highly animated scene 
there was a confusion of dogs, wolves, 
barks, growls and _ snarls. 

“Old Jack is down!” shouted Hi; “I 
hope he isn’t dead,—best trailer I ever 
owned.” The four wolves had disap- 
peared, but Old Three Legs had 
turned at bay and was fighting desper- 
ately his last battle, for the odds were 
too great against him. I have no doubt 
had it not been for our timely arrival 
the hound pack would have been no 
more. [or it would have been five 
against five, and the great fangs of the 
wolf would have been more than a 
natch for the hounds, fearless though 
they were. I could not shoot immedi- 
ately, as there was danger of hitting the 
dogs, but as soon as the opportunity af- 
forded I hurled a bullet just back of the 
wolf’s shoulder, and Old Three Legs 
breathed his last. 

We packed our outfit and for six days 
traveled in a_ northeasterly direction. 
We had spent fifty-five evenings around 
the campfire and fifty-five days in the 
open. It was the last day on the trail. 
The wind was singing a romping song to 
itself among the tree-tops; and so were 
we, for no matter how strong the call 
of the wild, the call of our own is 
stronger, —and we were homeward 
bound ! 
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The Honor System 
No less a 


personage in the outdoor 
world than Emerson Hough rises to pro- 
test against the Camp Fire Club Honor 
System in the current issue of one of 
our contemporaries. Mr. Hough 
not object to the Victoria Cross, though 
from what he has to say of it we gather 
that he is not very familiar with the 
terms and conditions of the Victoria 
Cross; but he does object most strenu- 
ously to the principles of the Victoria 
Cross when applied to achievements in 
the outdoor world. We have always held 
Mr. Hough in high regard, principally 
because one never thinks of him without 
thinking of the Kentucky rifle, which is an 
object of pious devotion to most outdoor 
men. 
mistake of getting the symbol and the act 
it stands for mixed. The Camp Fire 
Club holds certain feats of sportsman- 
ship up as ideals to be striven for and, 
in recognition of the man who has suc- 
ceeded in doing some of these things re- 
quiring skill and courage, it will award 
a medal, precisely as the Victoria Cross 
is awarded to anyone in the British 
Army or Navy for some single act of 
valor in the presence of the enemy. The 
Victoria Cross does not descend from 
high heaven, as Mr. Hough seems to think. 
It is applied for through the usual chan- 
nels by the proper authorities and carries 
with it a most uncommercial pension of 
$50 a year. It was instituted in imitation of 
the French Legion of Honor, and has 
a blue ribbon for the Navy and a red rib- 
bon for the Army attached. Every sol- 
dier in the British Army hopes to win 
such a decoration, and the acts for which 
it is awarded are well known, and, 
though not printed in the regulations, 


does 


His trouble seems to be the classic 


are held up as standards of achievement 
to every soldier and sailor in the service. 
Wherein does this differ from the Honor 
System? The Camp Fire Club holds 
up certain outdoor achievements as meri- 
torious and worthy of every man’s best 
time and effort to be able to do. It 
awards a badge with various distinguish- 
ing colors precisely the same as the Vic- 
toria Cross has various colors, and it has 
no pension attached to it, in spite of Mr. 
Hough’s charges of commercialism. As 
a matter of fact, the difference is only 
in detail. In the British Army, which is 
ar organized body, the immediate superior 
in command who has witnessed the deed 
of valor is the one who makes the recom- 
mendation for conferring the decoration. 
In the case of the Camp Fire Club, as it 
is impossible in an unorganized body like 
the sportsmen of the country for any 
superior in command to make applica- 
tion, the man himself must do it, per- 
force. As to the expense of the badge, 
that is a mere trifling detail, as the ex- 
ploit itself is the hard thing to perform, 
compared to which the cost of the in- 
signia is as nothing. No_ gentleman 
would boast about the deed that won him 
the Victoria Cross, neither would any 
true sportsman boast about that which 
won him the Honor Badge of the Camp 
Fire Club. As to when to wear these 
decorations is a matter of personal taste 
of the owner. As a general thing it is 
considered ungracious not to wear the 
Victoria Cross at some exalted State 
function, the omission being construed 
as an act of discourtesy to the State 
which gave it. We are sorry to see 
a man of Mr. Hough’s standing as- 
suming that the man who wins a Camp 
Fire Club Honor Medal is necessarily a 








poser, a commercialist or a boaster. Of 
course there are holders of the Victoria 
Cross who boast about it, but the true 
soldier does not. 

Our sympathies, however, go out to 
those thousand sons of Hough’s whose 
papa will not permit them on pain of 
excommunication to do anything worthy 
oi a Camp Fire Club Honor. Probably 
when they get old enough to do their own 
thinking they may have the kindness to 
explain to papa where he is wrong. At 
present they seem to have papa’s advice 
that the Camp Fire Club Honor is an 
American V. C., purchasable at $2.50 a 
throw. If either papa or any of these 
thousand sons will but attempt to do 
some one of the things for which the 
Honor Medal is given, he will acquire 
a vastly increased respect for the Honor 
System. And if in time he becomes 
enough of an all-around sportsman to 
have done all the feats specified as hon- 
orable, including the despised rubbing- 
stick fire making, the object for which 
the Club is working will have been at- 
tained,—proficiency in outdoor sports and 
the promulgation of a definite code of 
sportsmanship. Whether he cares to 
wear or own a badge or not is a matter 
of personal taste, it is the feat and the 
endeavor back of it that counts. 


Reforestation in the Adirondacks 

Following out the general idea that 
the police power of the State must en- 
able it to maintain the forest cover at all 
hazards on important watersheds, a new 
section has been added at the instiga- 
tion of FIELD AND STREAM to the codi- 
fication, known as Section 88a, which 
provides for compulsory reforestation 
of denuded land. If the lumberman, 
and particularly the pulp man, _per- 
sists in shearing off the entire forest 
cover, he must then reforest the area at 
his own expense or the State will do it 
for him and charge the expense as a lien 
on the property. This does not mean 
confiscation, it does not attack property 
rights, but it does give the State the right 
to maintain the forest cover intact, and 
it does provide that if the 8-inch timber 
limit will not suffice, then, to main- 
tain the forest cover, artificial means of 
reforestation shall be called into play. 
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These two provisions of the new codifi- 
cation seem to us in their present form 
workable, practical, effective in main- 
taining the forest cover, and constituting 
no real hardship to the lumber interests, 
and they have been introduced as a sep- 
arate bill from the codifleation in general. 
We therefore urge every sportsman who 
is at all interested in the Adirondacks to 
write his Congressman forthwith, calling 
his attention to this bill and to the neces- 
sity for immediate action. 

In the case of Mr. Vreeland’s arti- 
cle on the Maine forests we will point 
cut to those of our readers who are 
interested in that section that the Con- 
stitution of Maine already permits State 
regulation of forest cutting by pri- 
vate parties. The citizens of that State 
are really in very much better posi- 
tion to make and enforce effective leg- 
islation than those of New York State, 
where a constitutional amendment will 
still be needed to permit forestry to be 
practiced on the State Reserve. Mr. 
Vreeland’s article shows conclusively 
that the old game of grab the lumber 
and let the slash take care of itself, not 
even spending the few pennies to lop the 
tops, is going on apace in the Maine 
wilderness, that a railroad is being built 
up the Allegash into the last bit of 
real wilderness left in the Northeastern 
States, and that the continuous taking 
of the fish and game by the lumber crews 
for subsistence is going on at a rate far 
in excess of all that the sportsmen take 
under legitimate game regulations. It 
is high time that the territory around 
Mount Katahdin should be made into a 
State game refuge, and that the contigu- 
ous territory receive the attention of the 
legislature in enforcing fire protective 
measures, timber diameter limits and the 
observance of the game laws by the lum- 
ber crews. [very sportsman whose 
camping ground is in the Maine woods 
should take this matter in hand at once. 
li is the residents of Maine who must 
act, but the impulse must come from 
without, and it can come from none bet- 
ter than from the sportsmen who con- 
tribute annually $5,000,000 to Maine's 
revenues in return for the recreation, 
the hunting and fishing which they ob- 
tain from her forests. 
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PRACTICAL DRY-FLY FISHING FOR 
BEGINNERS 


“The dry-fly fisherman must strive to hold the glass to Nature. It may be said 
that his success, or want of success, depends almost entirely upon the accuracy, or 
want of accuracy, with which he imitates her.”"—G,. A. B. Dewar. 


BY EMLYN M. GILL 


PART IV 
EARLY all dry-fly literature that 
we read seems to carry with it 
a tale of success. 

Not, however, I think that the user of 
the floating fly is an egotist, or is given 
to boasting; but in writing of angling 
matters it is natural to forget our days 
of hard luck and to remember only those 
particularly bright when we 
have gone home with a cheerful heart. 

There is no question that the wet-fly 
tales of fortunate 


occasions 


angler can tell his 
days on the streams as well as the dry- 
fly man. If I were to argue the ques- 
tion of dry fly versus wet fly, I should 
ignore the comparative killing powers 
of both, and base the argument for the 
floating fly entirely upon the pleasure to 
be derived from its use. To me dry-fly 
angling is the most artistic, most fasci- 
nating and most skilful of all outdoor 
sports, though I freely accord to the wet- 
fly angler the privilege of making any 
claim that he favorite 
lure. We probably all believe the say- 
ing that “the ranks of anglers do not 
contain a large number of aggressive 
and intolerant folk,” and agree with Mr. 
T. E. Pritt when he says that: “One of 
the charms of angling is that it presents 
an endless field for argument, specula- 
tion and experiment.” 

That the wet fly has been for many 
years a successful lure, and on many 
waters will remain so for years to come, 
there can be no doubt. It has been so 
successful in wilderness fishing that few 
American anglers have felt the need of 
any other lure. The user of the sunken 


chooses for his 


fly is in his glory in  swift-running 
streams and in rough water. In the early 
springtime, when the streams are high, 
turbulent and at times discolored, he goes 
forth with a feeling of the utmost con- 
fidence; moreover, he would consider all 
these conditions in his favor, and, if he 
were to make comparisons, would think 
that they were against the success of 
the user of the floating fly. But later 
in the spring the streams become low, 
the water is of crystal clearness, and 
there are quiet pools and smooth runs 
where there is hardly a chance of the 
wet-fly angler meeting with success. 

“We have all heard tales,” says Mr. 
Dewar, “of men who can take trout, and 
take them fairly, with a wet fly under 
any known conditions, or on any water 
where there are trout to take; but we 
have heard, too, of showers of fish from 
the clouds.” And again this author 
says: “The man who swears by the 
sunk-fly style under normal conditions 
on the Test or Itchen” (smooth, placid 
streams), “is an eccentric.” 

And yet the conditions that prove the 
Waterloo of the wet-fly fisherman are 
frequently those most desired by the 
angler of the floating fly. While often 
the greatest successes of the sunken fly 
are obtained in the early spring, before 
the waters have gone down to their sum- 
mer conditions, it is seldom that the 
dry-fly angler is seen upon the streams 
until the warm weather has come, and 
the water is naturally low and glass-like 
in its transparency. 

On this low, clear water and on the 
still pools I am convinced, after having 
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been a wet-fly angler from my early 
boyhood, that the one practically success- 
ful method of deceiving the trout is by 
means of the dry fly, carefully cast up- 
stream and allowed to float down natu- 
rally with the current. 

Another mecca of the devotee of the 
floating fly is the stream that has been 
fished for years and that frequently has 
the reputation of having been “fished 
out.” But many streams bear this repu- 
tation undeservedly. It has come to. 
them on account of the frequent lack 
of success of anglers who fish them. In 
New York State there is a_ beautiful 
stream on whose bank and in whose bed 
many fly fishermen may be seen through- 
out the season. Last August some twenty 
anglers were stopping at a comfortable 
inn near its banks. The weather and 
water conditions were very poor from 
their standpoint. Their “hard luck” had 
been really heartrending. ‘Fished out” 
vas a frequent cry as the discouraged 
wielders of the rod returned to the inn 
at night. Indeed, it seemed so. But 
how about this? One afternoon toward 
sunset some of us saw on a large pool 
near the inn one of the most astonish- 
ing rises of trout that it had been our 
privilege to see in many years. ‘There 
seemed to be trout everywhere, and most 
of them were large. How did this agree 
with the “fished-out” theory? 

Evidently there were still fish in the 
stream, but why the almost total failure 
of these anglers to take them with a fly? 
Was it due to the lack of insect life on 
the stream, and had these trout become 
bottom feeders? Or had they been 
fished for so constantly that they could 
no longer be enticed by artificial flies 
as ordinarily presented? 

If one visits a stream that has been 
fished constantly with wet flies, but on 
Whose surface a dry fly has seldom been 
seen, again, in the judgment of the 
writer, the one best lure is the floating 
fly. I have a friend, an angler, whose 
name is a household word among men 
fond of the great outdoors. He recently 


stated that a stream which flows through 
the lands on which his summer home is 
situated had been, in his opinion, practi- 
cally “fished out” for several 


years, 


“Yet one day last summer,” he said, “a 
couple of dry-fly anglers came up from 
New York. I went down to the stream 
to watch them. To my amazement they 
were taking trout at almost every cast 
and returning them to the stream.” He 
will begin to use the floating fly this 
spring, and hopes to find a new enjoy- 
iment on what was formerly his favorite 
trout stream, and a stream, he adds, 
“that it is a shame to die without hav- 
ing seen.” 

Mr. F. M. Halford, probably the 
world’s foremost authority on the dry 
fly, says in his “Dry-Fly Fishing in The- 
ory and Practice’: “In Derbyshire, a 
few years back, every one used two, and 
many three, four or even more flies; 
every one fished downstream, and fished 
the water. Now hosts of anglers have 
invaded the district, the trout and gray- 
ling are as shy and wary as any in the 
country, and what is the result? Day 
after day, and year after year, more 
of the successful anglers in the district 
fish up stream with floating flies and 
over rising fish only, and it is only on 
an occasional blustering day that one 
of the old school succeeds in getting a 
moderate bag. The same tale can be 
told of all parts of the country, where 
the local anglers, taught from child- 
hood to fish with sunk fly, laugh at the 
possibility of a hag being made with 
the dry fly. An example of this: Not 
many years ago, in Dorchester, one of 
the best dry-fly fishermen of the day 
was seriously suspected, and even ac- 
cused, of not fishing fair, because he 
succeeded in killing great numbers of 
the largest fish on days when the natives 
with wet fly could do no good at all. 
At length his proceedings were quietly 
but thoroughly watched by one of the 
local talent, with che result that he who 
went to discover a fraud found that he 
had been for years following a mis- 
taken policy. Iver after he for- 
swore the wet fly, and himself was able 
in turn to teach and convert others to 
the more modern and more successful 
angling. From north and 
south, from east and west, in later times 
fly fishermen came to Winchester, and 
when there saw, learned and conquered 


school of 
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they 
over the 
spread of 
something 


the use of the floating fly; 

carried the information all 
country, until at length the 
dry-fly fishing has 
dreadful to contemplate, because in the 
rivers where it is practiced the fish never 
get a rest, but day after day, week after 
after month, are con- 
continuously tempted to 


become 


week, and month 
tinuatly 
their destruction.” 

After have fished for 
years, and the trout in them are appar- 
and extremely 


and 


streams been 


ently scarce, shy, 
difficult to catch, it is customary to refer 
to their inhabitants as “educated trout.” 
In many of our well-known New York 
streams, for instance, the trout are sup- 
posed to be educated to a high degree. 
They can not be enticed by the ordinary 


very 


methods of the wet-fly fisherman, espe- 
cially in the summer season, though it 
is in these very streams that the expert 
with the floating fly loves to match his 


skill against the cunning of the trout. 
The “education” theory has been ac- 
cepted by nearly all angling writers, 
and few have questioned it. But can 


not this theory be used at times to “cov- 
er a multitude of on the part of 
the angler, such as gross carelessness in 
present- 
ing the fly in an unnatural or slovenly 
manner ? 

When thinking over this subject one 
Hashed 


sins” 


showing himself to the fish, or 


evening, a short time age 
across my mind the words “the point of 
Now, this is a very common 


», there 
vantage.” 
expression, used almost daily, and it has 
probably been used times without num- 
ber by fishermen. But the thought that 
this connection was that 
there is one “point of vantage” for the 
angler in the case of nearly every trout 
which he is endeavoring to raise to the 
fly; and that an angler making a thor- 
ough and systematic study of the very 


came to me in 


best possible position in each and every 
case would prove himself in the long 
run to be a fly-fisherman of a rare and 
superior type. In stream tactics what 
can be of more importance than the 
study of position? And yet how many 
times during the course of a day’s fish- 
ing is even an experienced angler or his 
shadow, or his rod or its shadow, plainly 


Field and Stream 


seen by the trout, when he flatters him- 
self that the fish is in complete ig- 
norance of his presence? Or how often 
is an angler, even though his presence 
he unknown to the fish, in the very best 
possible position—the position that we 
have here referred to as “the point of 
vantage?” Is is plain that this point is 
the one spot where the angler is as near 
the trout as it is possible to be without 
coming within range of its keen sight. 

As boys, we were all taught the great 
importance of keeping out of sight of 
the trout. When there were bushes be- 
side the stream, we hid behind them as 
much as possible. When fishing the 
nieadow brooks, we kept far away from 
the banks, many times crouching down 
or getting on our knees when casting 
bait or fly into the favorite hiding places 
of the trout. But now, as men, we are 
perhaps fishing on larger streams, and 
as we cast our floating fly upstream we 
are wading. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance not to be seen by the fish, as we 
carefully approach it from behind, and yet 
it is essential that we should use no longer 
line than is absolutely necessary. The 
shorter the line, the more accurately and 
delicately we can place the fly; the arti- 
ficial insect is floating downstream, al- 
ways toward us, and it is easier always 
to keep control over the line 
when it is not too long; there is more 
certainty of hooking the rising fish, and 
of controlling him when hooked, with 
the shortest possible length of line out. 
What judgment would he have who al- 
could himself in that one 
spot that marked the limit of invisibil- 
ity, and yet was the nearest possible to 
the fish! 

While trout have other senses, yet the 
sense of sight is the only one to which 
it is necessary for the careful angler to 
give particular heed. Therefore, he 
must know something about the limit 
of a trout’s vision before he can judge 
correctly as to whether the fish can see 
him. All trout lie with their heads up- 
stream, or at least facing the flow of 
thestream; in the case of deflected cur- 
rent, they .face these currents. Draw- 
ing an imaginary circle around a trout, it 
can see objects within that portion of the 


per fect 


ways place 
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circle in front and on either side, cover- 
ing about 300 degrees; this refers to 
objects on the horizontal plane of the eye 
of the fish. There will remain then an 
are oi invisibility behind the trout of 
about 60 degrees. 
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The eyes of the trout are at T; A T B and 
B T C are angles of 30 degrees each. A B C is an 
are of 60 degrees and is the zone of invisibility of 
objects on the same horizontal plane as the trout. 


When the angler is wading, naturally, 
his rod and the upper part of his body 
are above the horizontal plane of the 
trout, and may come within the vision of 
the fish at a certain point above and be- 
hind it; in discussing these questions, 
however, the laws of refraction would 
have to be gone into far beyond the 
limits of this article. When the surface 
of the water is naturally rough, or is 
ruffled by a breeze, the angler need 
not concern himself much about keeping 
out of sight; when behind the fish under 
these conditions a short line may be 
used, and the “fine and far off” casting 
be left for the still, clear pools with 
glassy surface. 

What a never-ending chance for study 
does this question of exact position—the 
best point of vantage—under ever-vary- 
ing conditions, offer to the thoughtful 
dry-fly angler! 

While studying this question last 
winter it became inseparably connected 
in my mind with many angling failures 
of the past—days of disappointment be- 
cause at times splendid pools had failed 
to produce anticipated results, though 
most carefully fished, as I had thought 
at the time. In my thoughts I went 





back to some of these pools and fished 
them over again. How often had the 
failures been due, not so much to lack 
of knowledge of trout habits, not to bun- 
gling casting, but to poor generalship in 
choosing position. There are times 
when there are obstacles in the way that 
make it impossible to place one’s self in 
the best tactical position; but there are 
many others when this position is not 
taken simply through ignorance, lack of 
study of the situation, carelessness of 
methods, indifference or—let us not de- 
ceive ourselves—sheer laziness. 

Here is a case in point: One day last 
May, in the early forenoon, I was wad- 
ing a stream in Sullivan County not 
generally known by New York anglers, 
when I came to a smooth, flat pool, 
generally shallow and not promising any 
favorable results, except possibly in one 
spot. A little more than half way up the 
pool near the bank to my right, was a 
fairly large rock, and the water in front 
of it was at least three or four feet 
deep. Not wishing to waste any time on 
the unpromising water, I immediately 
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FIGURE 2 


waded up to the point O, in Figure 2, 
which is a very correct diagram of this 
pool. My position was about 25 feet be- 
low the rock (R), where I thought a trout 
should be. The little whirling dun lighted 
gently, with wings upright, at C. When 
it had floated down to a point opposite 
the center of the rock, I was not much 
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surprised to see a very fair trout rise to 
the fly. The fish missed and was fright- 
ened, so I went on about my business up- 
stream, marking the spot, however, for 
another try in the afternoon. The tacti- 
cal position O was perfect. 

When on my way homeward this pool 
was reached as the evening shadows 
were falling. I knew very well that if 
I wanted this fish badly I should go 
below the tail of the pool and wade care- 
fully up again to the point O, from 
which I had cast in the morning. But, 
instead, I contented myself by walking 
down the other side of the pool, at a 
good distance from the bank, and then 
took a position at D. There was no 
bright sky behind me, the sun had set, 
daylight was fast disappearing, and | 
was fully sixty feet from the fish. But 
when the rod was raised at the first 
false cast, away went the trout like a 
scared cat! This incident shows at what 
an angle and at what a distance, even in 
a failing light, a trout is able to see an 
angler or his rod. 

Now comes an example of bad judg- 
ment, aided by a penchant at times to 
do things with the least amount of labor 
possible, as I discovered many months 
afterward through the kind offices of 
my friend, Mr. G. M. L. La Branche, 
who never hesitates to call a spade a 
spade. On August 29, 1911, I was fish- 
ing on that delightful stream, the Willo- 
wemoc, having gone to De Bruce to put 
in the last three days of the season. 
In the afternoon I came to a very beau- 
tiful pool—beautiful in every way, but 
especially from the angler’s viewpoint. 
The water was dark and deep, and on 
the eastern shore flowed rather swiftly 
by the edge of a large rock on the 
bank. “Here is where | am sure to take 
an old grand-daddy,” I thought, as I be- 
gan to dry my favorite whirling dun. 


All angling instincts, inherited from 
generations of anglers, told me _ that 


there must be large trout in this pool. 
The place where | expected fully to see 
a record trout rise was in the neighbor- 
hood of the spot indicated by the letter 
A, opposite the large rock at the right 
in Figure 3. I happened to be in fine 
iorm that day, and from early morning 


Field and Stream 
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FIGURE 3 


my nerves had seemed to be at just 
the right tension to enable me to place 
the fly accurately and delicately, while 
in difficult places I had been fortunate 
enough to make many slack-line casts 
that had done away almost completely 
with that bane of all dry-fly anglers, the 
drag. The water was so deep at the 
bottom of the pool, and up to within a 
few feet of the left bank, that when in 
the various positions indicated by O I 
had entered the pool as far as the length 
of my waders would allow me to go. 
While before reaching these positions I 
had fished thoroushly other portions of 
the pool from below, yet I regarded that 
portion of the pool indicated in a gen- 
eral way as C, C, C, C as the very 
cream of the water. The casts were un- 
usually long, but nearly always the fly 
performed admirably; as an exhibition of 
casting I could not find much room for 
criticism, but I now look back upon it 
as a very poor exhibition of fishing. 

Soon another angler appeared, and, 
much to my surprise, told me that it 
was useless to “waste time on this pool, 
as trout were never caught there.” 

However, I did not believe him, and 
the whirling dun continued floating 
down most enticingly. 

Then another angler came along, and, 
stopping to tell me the same thing, hur- 
ried upstream. 

Some time afterward, completely baf- 
fled, | followed in the steps of the others, 
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and left this much-beloved pool a sad- 
der but not a wiser man. Not a sign 
of a good fish had I seen. There were 
tall trees behind me as I cast, the sun 
was hidden behind heavy clouds, and 
both weather and water conditions were 
such that it did not once occur to me 
that I might possibly be in a position to 
be seen by the fish near the opposite 
bank. Nor did a realization of this come 
to me until early in the following Feb- 
ruary. All anglers have a habit of think- 
ing over during the winter the successes 
and defeats of the previous season or 
seasons. Many times my imagination 
had taken me back to this pool, and 
sometimes I had exclaimed: “Can it be 
possible that it was true, as they said, 
that there were no fish there? If so, 
why ?” 

In February I happened to be on a 
train with Mr. La Branche, who has 
spent many days on the Willowemoc, and 
as always when we meet began “talking 
fish.” I told him of the experience re- 
lated above, described the pool, drew a 
diagram of it, learned that he was thor- 
oughly familiar with every inch of this 
water, and, furthermore, that he had 
taken several large fish from the exact 
spots that I had been casting over with 
so much care, zeal and expectancy. 

But his points of vantage had been 
the spots marked X, X, in the diagram, 
almost directly below the fish. 

“Why did you not fish from there?” 
lie asked. 

“Because, on account of the depth of 
the water and the strength of the cur- 
rent below the pool, I did not think 
one could get there.” 

“No,” he replied; “it was because you 
wanted to take things too easy.” 


“Then,” I said, “I believe there is no 
question but that at my position (O) I 
was seen by the fish on the other side 
(c” 

And that is the complete explanation 
of the apparent mystery. I had been 
entirely right about its being a splendid 
trout pool, and the other men had been 
wrong; and I had thought that my posi- 
tion was good. But this thought was 
an error fatal to success. 

Did this mistake indicate laziness? 

There is little doubt that if it had 
been good, easy going across the stream 
at the lower end of the pool I should 
naturally have found myself near the 
right bank and below the trout; but to 
have gotten over to the right bank, and 
secured the proper position from which 
to cast, would have meant a consider- 
able walk downstream, followed by wad- 
ing over difficult places upstream. 

The incident illustrates, however, the 
great importance of taking very particu- 
lar pains to select carefully the very 
best positions on a good pool. 

Fish slowly, do not try to cover too 
much of the length of the stream, and 
do not after making one or two casts 
over a good looking spot hurry away. 
I have no desire to criticise the advice 
of well-known English writers who make 
only two or three casts over a fish in 
their streams. On an American stream 
it is the best policy to cast over and over 
again where you think a good fish may 
lie; upon this habit is based the success 
of many of our dry-fly experts.. Above 
all, take plenty of time to study the 
water, and do not begin until you know 
that you do not occupy a position where 
you have made defeat certain before you 
have made your first cast. 
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THE STEALTHIEST PROWLER IN THE JUNGLE COUNTRY 
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ADVENTURES OF A TENDERFOOT 
IN AFRICA 


BY CHARLES A. HUGHES 


NTIL Mr. Roosevelt went to Africa 
U this country was in the dark con- 
cerning the so-called Dark Conti- 
nent. So when W. D. Boyce, a publisher 
of Chicago, asked me to accompany him 
to Africa in 1909 as “historian” of his ex- 
pedition, which purposed to take photo- 
graphs of wild animals from balloons, I 
was rather inclined to shy at the chance. 
Being the tenderest kind of a tender- 
foot, I had difficulty in waxing enthusi- 
astic over opportunities for adding my 
name to the list of African marytrs. I 
was slow to see why I should go gunning 
for beasts that had been so lucky as to 
escape the Rooseveltian marksmanship. 
I had never been so very keen for that 
sort of sport, my experience being limited 
to two trips into the northern woods with 
“Old Roman” Comiskey, the master of 
the White Sox, and one frolic among the 
grouse in western Nebraska. 

But I went. I roamed the veldt with 
the Boyce balloonographers and saw al- 
most every known specimen of African 
faunal nature, and undoubtedly I shall 
always regard the trip as the feature of 
a lifetime, for surely there is no sporting 
proposition on earth like it. 

While the rest of the party was en- 
gaged in picturing the wild game, I was 
bagging specimens for the University of 
Michigan. When I offered the Ann Ar- 
bor institution the yield of my gun, I 
don’t know whether the university au- 
thorities took it seriously or not. But I 
didn’t, for what little shooting I had done 
up to that time gave small indication that 
the university’s natural history museum 
would be enriched to any extent by my 
skill in the field. I had never really 


owned a rifle before I started for Africa. 

The complement of firearms I took 
with me wasn’t very large. On the ad- 
vice of an old hunter, I bought an auto- 


loading rifle, .35 caliber and cartridges. 
My friend told me that that gun would 
kill anything on four legs if I hit it right, 
and that if I needed to fire several shots 
in the shortest possible time, in case of 
unexpected attack from lions or other 
night prowlers, nothing would prove more 
efficient than the .35. So that was the 
only gun I had except a revolver and a 
12-gauge shotgun which Mr. Boyce gave 
me. 

Well, the tenderfoot who hesitated 
about going to Africa was soon as keen 
for the pleasure of safari life as any of 
the others in the party. My first sight of 
game,—seen from the carriage windows 
of the Uganda Railway on our way to 
the interior—whetted my sporting in- 
stincts, and the fun could begin none too 
quickly for me then. 

And the University of Michigan didn’t 
fare so ill as I thought it would. There 
are now at Ann Arbor sixteen specimens 
of African game, and included in the: list 
is one world’s record—a Thompson’s ga- 
zelle, whose horns measured 16% inches. 
The former record, according to the ac- 
cepted authority, Mr. Rowland Ward, of 
London, was just 16 inches flat. 

The sixteen specimens I had the pleas- 
ure of presenting to the university in- 
cluded, besides the prize “Tommy,” one 
each of the following: Coke’s hartebeest, 
Grant’s gazelle, blue wildebeest, topi, wart 
hog, Jackson’s hartebeest, water buck, 
impala, bush buck, eland, oryx, Stein buck, 
Robertsi, dikdik and Petersi. I have 
about as many more which are being 
mounted for myself and friends. 

There is rather an unusual tale con- 
nected with the bringing to bag of my 
record Thompsoni, but before I relate 
that story I think I shall tell something 
of the conditions the wayfarer in Africa 
meets. In the first place, British East 
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NOT AS FIERCE AS 


HE LOOKS 


Africa is just the opposite of what most 
Americans would expect. It isn’t a low, 
marshy place alive with mosquitoes and 
snakes, but just a sportsman’s paradise. 
The climate is the biggest surprise we ex- 
perienced, for it is charming,—cool at 
night and rarely uncomfortable in the 
daytime. 

The altitude is responsible for that 
splendid and healthful condition, the en- 
tire country, except for a narrow strip 
along the coast, being several thousand 
feet above sea level. Where the Roose- 
velt and Boyce expeditions spent most of 
their time the altitude was about 6,000 
feet,—seldom less but very often some- 
what higher. 

The country is peopled with millions of 
natives, who for the most part raise cattle 
and sheep. That means that the land is 
suitable for grazing and therefore good 
footing for the sportsman. Our prairies 
of the Middle West are much like the 
East African highlands, except not so 
rich in grass. Small trees and rolling 
hills feature the landscape, too, and again, 
contrary to what I had expected to find, 
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there are many streams of good, cold 
water. We were supposed to boil the 
water at all times, but though we fre- 
quently neglected that hygienic point 
there wasn’t a serious case of fever in 
the party. 

But the thing that warms the cockles 
of a sportsman’s heart mest is the way 
the natives take care of him. Those peo- 
ple ceriainly know how to provide com- 
fort for the white man on safari. (Doubt- 
less that old Arabic word, “safari,” has 
become familiar to Americans now since 
so much has been written about African 
game trails. However, it means “cara 
van.” The expression “on safari” means 
“out shooting.” ) 3ecause of the care 
and watchfulness of the natives, there is 
scarcely any hardship connected with 
safari life in Africa. 

Even an expedition the size of the 
Boyce safari moved with the ease and 
precision of a great circus. I understood 
that the Boyce safari was the biggest ever 
sent out from Nairobi,—the usual start- 
ing place,—but the Roosevelt expedition 
was smaller only because it carried less 
baggage, our balloons, gas tanks, sul- 
phuric acid, cameras, box kites (from 
which cameras were suspended for aerial 
photographs), making a tremendous out- 
fit and requiring the services of 400 por- 
ters and four ox spans (sixteen oxen in 
a span). 

Every white man,—there were nine in 
the Boyce party,—has a personal servant, 
a gun-bearer and a syce (one who takes 
care of horse or mule). I shall not go 
into detail, but will say that those three 
attendants provide every possible com- 
fort. The valet, or tent boy, has a bath 
ready when you get up in the morning 
(there is a bathroom built on every tent) , 
he puts on your puttees and boots. In 
short, there is nothing for the white man 
to do but be waited on. However, that 
is the only system in a tropical country. 
The English have taught the natives 
those fine points of service, and it quite 
overwhelmed me at the start. I had never 
received such attention as | did right 
there in the wilds. That feature soon be- 
came a régular part of the life, and we 
got so we could take four o’clock tea in 
the jungles without feeling like molly- 





coddles, for it is the English custom and 
all Americans quickly take it up. 

That you may get some further idea of 
the life on safari, I might say that the 
mess tent was also a great feature. Os- 
trich-egg omelette for breakfast every 
morning and six-course dinners every 
night. Those native cooks are wonders. 
Our chef placed the following bill of fare 
before us one night: Giraffe tail soup, 
deviled ostrich eggs, rhino tongue, roast 
bush buck, grilled impala, tidbits of oribi, 
pudding, cheese and demi-tasse. 

Mr. Roosevelt, early in his African out- 
ing, was astonished one night when his 
cook prepared six different kinds of cake. 
N. W. McMillan, the St. Louis sportsman, 
who owns Juja Farm, near Nairobi, holds 
the record for luxurious safaris. When 
he goes out for a shoot he takes along 
about 100 porters, who do nothing but 
carry the food and drinks. The cham- 
pagne is wrapped in damp cloths at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, and the porters 
fan it until it is chilled to just the right 
degree for his party. Yes, taken by and 
large, any sportsman on safari will admit 
that he lived about twice as well in the 
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jungle as he does when in town, thanks 
to the remarkable cleverness of the Afri- 
can native. 

Conditions for health and comfort being 
favorable, all that remains to make an Af- 
rican hunt a complete success is the game, I 
would hesitate to estimate the quantity of 
game I saw on one occasion, were it not 
for the fact that the organizer of the 
Ananias Club was already in that country 
and had often seen a similar sight. We 
were in the midst of a panorama of game 
that I have no doubt would number about 
5,000 head. It was a most wonderful 
sight. We were marching to a new camp 
in the Limick Valley, and the sky line in 
any direction in which we looked was 
dotted with fauna of various kinds. We 
seldom fired a shot on the march, for 
that only delayed us, as the porters would 
invariably put down their loads and run 
to declare themselves in when the meat 
was cut up. The game consisted of ante- 
lope and zebra, for the most part. Often 
the small gazelles would let ws march 
within a hundred yards of them. 

My shooting served two purposes,—to 
provide meat for the table and porters, 
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and to make good my promise to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It was while Mr. 
Boyce was in the Kisii country after ele- 
phants that I was with the picture makers 
down on the Mara River near the Ger- 
man East African boundary. 

We were in the greatest lion country in 
Africa. Those big cats roared around our 
camp at night in the most hideous man- 
ner. I suppose they never approached the 
camp fires closer than half a mile. But 
they fairly made the earth tremble with 
their roars, and on one occasion I got out 
of bed at two o’clock in the morning to 
load my rifle. We wanted flashlight pic- 
tures of the prowlers. One of the pho- 
tographers had a scheme to get their pic- 
ture with an automatic flash and camera. 
He shot a topi for bait about three-quar- 
ters of a mile from camp and connected 
it with the flash pan. The lions were 
to take their own pictures when they 
attacked the bait. The ingenious pho- 
tographer decided to sleep near the car- 
case and shoot a lion when the flash went 
off. Rain prevented the sleeping arrange- 
ment, and it is a mighty good thing for 


the photographer that it did. For when 
we went to get the plate in the morning 
we found the camera chewed and clawed 
to pieces and scattered over a radius of a 
hundred yards. Lions’ footmarks were 
everywhere, and the photographer turned 
pale, I thought, when he saw the wreck 
of his apparatus and pondered what might 
have been his fate had his little game not 
been prevented by rain. 

During our stay on the Mara some of 
the porters revolted, and I feared they 
were going to leave us in the lurch with 
more goods than the balance of the men 
could carry. I wouldn’t have blamed 
them much if they had, for they had been 
unjustly dealt with and punished. They 
appealed to me, and finally agreed to stay 
if I would be the arbitrator in any future 
disputes—and also shoot some meat for 
them the next day. I promised anything, 
though for a few days we had been do- 
ing very little shooting, as we had planned 
a big game drive for the panorama pic- 
ture and didn’t want to make the animals 
wild. 

Old Koydelot, a sultan of the Masai, 
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was coming to our aid with a lot of his 
braves to assist in rounding up the game. 
Koydelot showed up bright and early in 
the morning, his men bringing us cala- 
bashes of fresh milk and huge bags of 
wild honey. And he wanted to show his 
mastery of witchcraft by telling my for- 
tune. It was amazing to his followers to 
see him forecast the white man’s destiny, 
and the untutored minds of the savages 
were quite overwhelmed when they heard 
their chieftain tell me (through my tent 
boy, as interpreter) that I would shoot a 
buck that afternoon, and that my wife 
was in England, iiving in a splendid man- 
sion. Of course, England is the only 
place the natives ever heard of, and every 
white man who comes there is  sup- 
posed to be able to keep a_ splendid 
mansion. 

With the fortune-telling out of the way 
—and much of the milk and honey—we 
left camp for the game drive. Outram, 
the guide, took forty porters in one direc- 
tion and I went in another with a like 
number. We stationed them about a hun- 
dred yards apart and told them when 
they heard the signal—two shots—to 


start up the valley herding the game 
ahead of them. 

While picketing the men we passed 
myriads of game. I feel sure they had 
never seen a white man before. Beauti- 
ful topi gazed at me and my black boys 
as we passed them, and other specimens 
of antelope cavorted around us. Often a 
buck would hold his ground within a doz- 
en paces of us when we walked past, 
being supremely confident that he was in 
no danger. The boys were begging me 
to get them some meat without further 
delay, but I told them to wait until we 
had taken the picture. 

When all of our men had been sta- 
tioned I gave the signal, and we started 
up the valley. Such a sight! The boys 
had turned the most dazzling array of 
faunal nature into the valley that I had 
ever seen—and my brain had been set 
whirling many a time previously by such 
sights. Wildebeests by the hundreds, 
royal topi with their shimmering coats 
and splendid heads; zebra, Granti, ““Tom- 
mies,” the graceful impala—never have I 
seen such grace in any creature—oribi, 
Robertsi, the tiny dikdik, everything on 
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four legs, except the night prowlers. They 
were going up the valley in solid regi- 
ments toward our cameras. 

Everything was progressing all right 
when a storm broke loose. It seemed to 
have come up in a minute. The sky was 
so overcast and dark that I doubt if a 
picture would have been possible, but 
we kept pushing the menagerie up the 
valley until they stampeded in the storm 
and broke out in all directions. A herd 
of fully three hundred topi came at my 
gun-bearer and me, but it took only a 
wave of our hands to turn them back. 
Sut when they dashed at the porters, the 
boys made feeble effort to stop the mad 
rush of the brutes. And in a minute the 
whole parade had sifted through our lines 
and the woods and hills were once more 
claiming the finest collection of animals 
I ever expect to see. 

Sore and disgusted, I started back to 
camp, quite forgetful of my promise to 
the boys. My gun-bearer soon refreshed 
my memory, however, and I told him we 
would take a shot at the first thing on 
four legs we saw. I feared all the game 
had got beyond reach, but in a moment 
we spotted a Thompsoni that had re- 
mained behind when the big exodus took 
place. He was grazing about seventy-five 
yards away, and his horns did look splen- 
did. That .35 never sent a bullet home 
in more satisfactory manner, and a mo- 
ment later the gun-bearer was dancing 
around the trophy, claiming that it must 
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be a record. I didn’t know what the rec- 
ord “Tommy” was, but had no idea that 
I had been so lucky as to beat the Best 
Thompsoni horn ever seen. In Nairobi, 
when the shoot was over, I was told that 
Rowland Ward’s records showed a “Tom- 
my” whose horns measured 16% inches, 
but my visit to the London naturalist later 
told me that 16 inches, flat, was the for- 
mer record, while my specimen measured 
1614 inches. 

There is a great danger of needless 
slaughter while hunting in Africa. I got 
among a herd of topi one day while I was 
out for meat for the camp, and I have no 
doubt that I could have slain at least ten. 
However, two were all I wanted, for I 
was camping alone at that time with only 
a few blacks. When I shot the first one 
the rest of the herd stood and looked at 
ine from a distance of about eighty yards. 
I think they never had heard a gun shot 
before. When No. 2 dropped they gal- 
loped about twenty yards and turned to 
look at me. I was glad it took only two 
of the beauties to provide meat for the 
porters and myself. 

The English in Africa pretend to have 
a very slight regard for American fire- 
arms. They pay four times as much for 
an English rifle as I did for my automatic, 
so it pleased me to see one of our guides 
pick up my gun whenever he had a 


chance, in preference to his Mauser— 
and 
time. 


come back with more meat every 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


that rustlers have driven off the red herd, attempting at the same time to take 


shot to death. As life still lingers, however, he carries her to his camp where he 


rustlers. 





Jane Withersteen, mistress of the Cottonwoods ranch, has befriended a Gentile 
Venters and in so doing has angered and aroused the jealousy of Tull, the Mormon 
village of Cottonwoods. Tull commands his men to capture Venters and have him whipped out of 
the village. Rescue arrives in the person of Lassiter, the famous gun man of southwestern Utah, 
who forces Tull to desist. Lassiter explains his presence in Cottonwoods by asking to see the grave 
of Milly Erne, having heard that Jane Withersteen knows where she is buried. He does not reveal 
his relationship to Milly Erne but is secretly shown the grave by Venters and Jane. i 
Venters discovers mysterious movements among the Mormons of the village and members of Oldring’ 
gang of rustlers and is convinced that serious harm threatens the tortunes of the Cottonwoods herds 
The following morning Judkins, the only Gentile rider left, comes riding in wounded and announces 


starts in pursuit with the object of locating the red herd and the hiding place of * the 
Deception Pass. He meets Lassiter in the sage and forms a friendship with him and at he 
time tells him what he knows of Milly Erne’s story. She was brought to Cottonwoods as a Sermon 
wife and later her child, a little girl, was kidnapped, and she died without ever finding her —_ 
Venters rides into Deception Pass and while exploring it suddenly comes upon 
Oldring’s retreat. Two riders come up the canyon, one of whom is the dreaded mz asked ri ler 
discover him and send a bullet whistling through the sage over his head, whereupon 
them both down with his rifle. To Venters’ surprise and horror the masked rider 
not the infamous desperado everyone imagined but a beautiful young girl whom he has speaseuiie 
watches over her 
through the night. Daylight finds her still alive and apparently stronger. Venters goes on a scouting 
expedition for a safe retreat and accidentally discovers the entrance to Oldring’s hidi 
Returning to the girl he finds her well enough to talk. She begs him not to take her 
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skilled fingers dressed the gunshot kins.” 


to my riders?” called in.” 





CHAPTER VI “I—I'd rather not say,” 

“Tell me. Whatever you'll tell me [ll 
keep to myself. I’m beginning to worry 
ANE WITHERSTEEN led the in- about more than the loss of a herd of cat- 
jured Judkins to her house and with tle. Venters hinted of—but tell me, 


wound in his arm. “Well, Miss Withersteen, 
“Judkins, what do you think happened Venters thinks—your riders have been 
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“Judkins ! By whom?” 

“You know who handles the reins of 
your Mormon riders.” 

“Do you dare insinuate that my church- 
men have ordered in my riders?” 

“I ain’t insinuatin’ nothin’, Miss With- 
ersteen,” answered Judkins with spirit. 
“IT know what I’m talkin’ about. I didn’t 
want to tell you.” 

“Oh, I can’t believe that! I'll not be- 
lieve it. Would Tull leave my herds at 
the mercy of rustlers and wolves just be- 
cause—because ? No, no. It’s unbe- 
lievable.” 

“Yes, thet particular thing’s onheard of 
around Cottonwoods. But, beggin’ par- 
don, Miss Withersteen, there never was 
any other rich Mormon woman here on 
the border, let alone one thet’s taken the 
bit between her teeth.” 

That was a bold thing for the reserved 
Judkins to say, but it did not anger her. 
This rider’s crude hint of her spirit gave 
her a glimpse of what others might think. 
Humility and obedience had been hers al- 
ways. But had she taken the bit between 
her teeth? Still she wavered. And then 
with a quick spurt of warm blood along 
her veins she thought of Black Star when 
he got the bit fast between his iron jaws 
and ran wild in the sage. If she ever 
started to run! Jane smothered the glow 
and burn within her, ashamed of a passion 
for freedom that opposed her duty. 

“Judkins, go to the village,’ she said, 
“and when you have learned anything 
definite about my riders please come to me 
at once.” 

When he had gone Jane resolutely ap- 
plied her mind to a number of tasks that 
of late had been neglected. Her father 
had trained her in the management of a 
hundred employees and the working of 
gardens and fields; and to keep record 
of the movements of cattle and riders. 
And besides the many duties she had added 
to his work was one of extreme delicacy, 
the almots secret aid which she rendered 
to the Gentile families of the village. 
Though Jane Withersteen never admitted 
so to herself, it amounted to no less than 
a system of charity. But for her inven- 
tion of numberless kinds of employment, 
for which there was no actual need, 
these families of Gentiles, who had failed 
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in a Mormon community, would have 
starved. 

In aiding these poor people Jane 
thought she deceived her keen churchmen, 
but it was a kind of deceit for which she 
did not pray to be forgiven. Equally as 
difficult was the task of deceiving the 
Gentiles, for they were as proud as they 
were poor. It had been a great grief to 
her to discover how these people hated 
her people; and it had been a source of 
great joy that through her they had come 
to soften in hatred. At any time this 
work called for a clearness of mind that 
precluded anxiety and worry; but under 
the present circumstances it required all 
her vigor and obstinate tenacity to pin 
her attention upon her task. 

Sunset came, bringing with the end of 
her labor a patient calmness and power to 
wait that had not been hers earlier in the 
day. She expected Judkins, but he did 
not appear. Her house was always quiet; 
to-night, however, it seemed unusually so. 
At supper her women served-her with a 
silent assiduity ; it spoke what their sealed 
lips could not utter—the sympathy of Mor- 
mon women. Jerd came to her with the 
key of the great door of the stone stable, 
and to make his daily report about the 
horses. One of his daily duties was to 
give Black Star and Night and the other 
racers a ten mile run. This day it had 
been omitted, and the boy grew con- 
fused in explanations that she had not 
asked for. She did inquire if he would 
return on the morrow, and Jerd, in min- 
gled surprise and relief, assured her he 
would always work for her. Jane missed 
the rattle and trot, canter and gallop of 
the incoming riders on the hard trails. 
Dusk shaded the grove where she walked; 
the birds ceased singing; the wind sighed 
through the leaves of the cottonwoods, 
and the running water murmured down 
its stone-bedded channel. The glimmer- 
ing of the first star was like the peace 
and beauty of the night. Her faith 
welled up in her heart and said that all 
would soon be right in her little world. 
Then she thought of Venters. She pic- 
tured him about his lonely camp-fire sit- 
ting between his faithful dogs. She 
prayed for his safety, for the success of 
his undertaking. 
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Early the next morning one of Jane’s 
women brought in word that Judkins 
wished to speak to her. She hurried out, 
and in her surprise to see him armed with 
rifle and revolver, she forgot her inten- 
tion to inquire about his wound. 

“Judkins! Those guns? You 
carried guns.” 

“It’s high time, Miss Withersteen,” he 
replied. “Will you come into the grove? 
It ain't jest exactly safe for me to be seen 
here.” 

She walked with 
of the cottonwoods. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Miss Withersteen, I went to my 
mother’s house last night. While there 
some one knocked, an’ a man asked for 
me. I went to the door. He wore a 
mask. He said I'd better not ride any 
more for Jane Withersteen. His voice 
was hoarse an’ strange, disguised I reckon, 
like his face. He said no more, an’ ran 
off in the dark.” 

“Did you know who he was?” asked 
Jane, in a low voice. 

“Yes.” 

Jane did not ask to know; she did.not 
want to know; she feared to know. All 
her calmness fled at a single thought. 

“Thet’s why I’m packing guns,” went 
on Judkins. “For I'll never quit ridin’ 
for you, Miss Withersteen, till you let 
me go.” 

“Judkins, do you want to leave me?” 

“Do I look thet way? Give me a hoss— 
a fast hoss, an’ send me out on the sage.” 

“Oh, thank you, Judkins! You’re more 
faithful than my own people. I ought 
not accept your loyalty—you might suf- 
fer more through it. But what in che 
world can I do? My head whirls. The 
wrong to Venters—the stolen herd—these 
masks, threats, this coil in the dark! I 
can’t understand! But I feel something 
dark and terrible closing in around me.” 

“Miss Withersteen, it’s all simple 
enough,” said Judkins,. earnestly. “Now 
please listen—an’ beggin’ your pardon— 
jest turn thet deaf Mormon ear aside, an 
let me talk clear an’ plain in the other. 
I went around to the saloons, an’ the 
stores, an’ the loafin’ places yesterday. 
All your riders are in. There’s talk of a 
vigilante band organized to hunt down 


never 


him into the shade 
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rustlers. They call themselves ‘The 
Riders.’ Thet’s the report—thet’s the rea- 
son given for your riders leavin’ you. 
Strange thet only a few riders of other 
ranchers joined the band! An’ Tull’s 
man, Jerry Card—he’s the leader. I seen 
him an’ his hoss. He ain’t been to Glaze. 
I’m not easy to fool on the looks of a hoss 
thet’s traveled the sage. Tull an’ Jerry 
didn’t ride to Glaze! Well, I met 
Blake an’ Dorn, both good friends of 
mine, usually, as far as their Mormon 
lights will let ’em go. But these fellers 
cculdn’t fool me, an’ they didn’t try very 
hard. I asked them, straight out like a 
man, why they left you like thet. I 
didn’t forget to mention how you nursed 
Blake’s poor old mother when she was 
sick, an’ how good you was to Dorn’s 
kids. They looked ashamed, Miss Wither- 
steen. An’ they just froze up—thet dark 
set look that makes them strange an’ dif- 
ferent to me. But I could tell the differ- 
ence between that first natural twinge of 
conscience, an’ the later look of some 
secret thing. An’ the difference I 
caught was thet they couldn’t help 
themselves. They hadn’t no say in the 
matter. They looked: as if their bein’ un- 
faithful to you was bein’ faithful to a 
higher duty. An’ there’s the secret. Why, 
it’s as plain as—as sight of my gun here.” 

“Plain ! My herds to wander 
in the sage—to be stolen! Jane Wither- 
steen a poor woman! Her head to be 
brought low and her spirit broken! 

Aye, Judkins, it’s plain enough.” 

“Miss Withersteen, let me get what 
boys I can gather, an’ hold the white herd, 
It’s on the slope now, not ten miles out— 
three thousand head, an’ all steers. They’re 
wild, an’ likely to stampede at the pop 
of a jack rabbit’s ears. We'll camp right 
with them, an’ try to hold them.” 

“Judkins, I’ll reward you some day for 
your service, unless all is taken from me. 
Get the boys and tell Jerd to give you the 
pick of my horses, except Black Star and 
Night. But—do not shed blood for my 
cattle nor needlessly risk your lives.” 

Jane Withersteen rushed to the silence 
and seclusion of her room and there could 
not longer hold back the bursting of her 
wrath. She went stone-blind in the fury 
of a passion that had never before showed 
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its power. Lying upon her bed, sightless, 
voiceless, she was a writhing living flame. 
And_ she there while her fury 
burned and burned, and finally burned it- 
self out. 

Then, weak and spent, she lay thinking, 
not of the oppression that would break 
ler, but of this new revelation of self. 
Until the last few days there had been 
little in her life to rouse passions, Her 
forefathers had been Vikings, savage 
chieftains who bore no cross and brooked 
no hindrance to their will. Her father 
had inherited that temper; and at times, 
like antelope fleeing before fire on the 
slope, his people fled from his red rages. 
Jane Withersteen realized that the wild 
dog of wrath and war had lain dormant 
in her. She shrank from black depths 
hitherto unsuspected. The one thing in 
man or woman that she scorned above all 
scorn, and which she could not forgive, 
was hate. Hate headed a flaming path- 
way straight to hell. All in a flash, be- 
yond her control, there had been in her a 
fiery birth of hate. And the man who 
had dragged her peaceful and loving spirit 
to this degradation was a minister of 
God’s word, an elder of her church, «he 
counsellor of her beloved Bishop. 

The loss of herds and ranges, even of 
Amber Spring and the Old Stone House, 
no longer concerned Jane Withersteen; 
she faced the foremost thought of her life, 
what she now considered the mightiest 
problem—the salvation of her soul. 

She knelt by her bedside and prayed; 
she prayed as she had never prayed in 
all her life; prayed to be forgiven for 
her sin—to be immune from that dark hot 
hate—to love Tull as her minister though 
she could not love him as a man—to do 
her duty by her church and people and 
those dependent upon her bounty—to hold 
reverence of God and womanhood in- 
violate. 

When Jane Withersteen rose from that 
storm of wrath and prayer for help she 
was serene, calm, sure,—a changed 
woman. She would do her duty as she 
saw it, live her life as her own truth 
guided her. Her churchmen might take 
her cattle and horses, ranges and fields, 
her corrals and stables, the house of 
Withersteen and the water that nourished 
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the village of Cottonwoods; but they could 
not force her to marry Tull, they could 
not change her decision or break her 
spirit, or make her false to the man she 
did love. Once resigned to further loss, 
and sure of herself, Jane Withersteen at- 
tained a peace of mind that had not been 
hers for a year. She forgave Tull, and 
felt a melancholy regret over what she 
knew he considered duty, irrespective of 
his personal feeling for her. 

The clank of iron hoofs upon the stone 
courtyard drew her hurriedly from her 
retirement. There, beside his horse, stood 
Lassiter, his dark apparel and the great 
black gun-sheaths contrasting singularly 
with his gentle smile. Jane’s active mind 
took up her interest in him and her half- 
determined desire to use what charm she 
had to foil his evident design in visiting 
Cottonwoods. If she could mitigate his 
hatred of Mormons, or at least keep him 
from killing more of them, not only would 
she be saving her people but also be lead- 
ing back this blood-spiller to some sem- 
blance of the human. 

““*Mornin’, ma’am,” he said, black som- 
brero in hand. 

“Lassiter, I’m not an old woman, or 
even a madam,” she replied, with her 
bright smile. “If you can’t say Miss 
Withersteen—call me Jane.” 

“T reckon Jane would be easier. First 
names are always handy for me.” 

“Well, use mine then. Lassiter, I’m 
glad to see you. I’m in trouble.” 

Then she told him of Judkins’ return, 
of the driving of the red herd, of Venters’ 
departure on Wrangle, and the calling in 
of her riders. 

“’Pears to me you're some smilin’ an’ 
pretty for a woman with so much trouble,” 
he remarked. 

“Lassiter! Are you paying me compli- 
ments? But, seriously, I’ve made up my 
mind not to be miserable. I’ve lost much 
and I'll lose more. Nevertheless I won’t 
be sour, and I hope I’ll never be unhappy— 
again.” 

Lassiter twisted his hat round and 
round, as was his way, and took his time 
in replying. 

“Women are strange to me. I got to 
back-trailin’ myself from them long ago. 
But I'd like a game woman. Might I ask, 
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seein’ as how you take this trouble, if 
you're goin’ to fight?” 

“Fight! How? Even if I would, I 
haven’t a friend except that boy who 
doesn’t dare stay in the village.” 

“T make bold to say, ma’am—Jane 
there’s another, if you want him.” 

“Lassiter ! Thank you. But 
how can I accept you asa friend? Think! 
Why, you'd ride down into the village 
with those terrible guns and kill my en- 
emies—who are also my churchmen.” 

“T reckon | might be riled up to jest 
about that,” he replied, dryly. 

She held out both hands to him. 

“Lassiter! I'll accept your friendship 
—be proud of it—return it—if I may 
keep you from killing another Mormon.” 

“T’ll tell you one thing,” he said, blunt- 
ly, as the gray lightning formed in his 
eyes. “You're too damned good a woman 
to be sacrificed as you're goin’ to be. 
—_ No, I reckon you an’ me can't 
be friends on such terms.” 

In her earnestness she stepped closer 
to him, repelled yet fascinated by the sud- 
den transition of his moods. That he 
would fight for her was at once horrible 
and wonderful. 

“You came here to kill a man—the 
man whom Milly Erne 

“The man who dragged Milly Erne to 
hell—put it that way! . . . Jane 
Withersteen, yes, that’s why I came here. 
I'd tell so much to no other livin’ soul. 

There’re things such a woman as 
you'd never dream of—so don’t mention 
her again. Not till you tell me the name 
of the man!” 

“Tell you! I? Never!” 

“IT reckon you will. An’ I'll never 
ask you. I’m a man of strange beliefs 
an’ ways of thinkin’, an’ I seem to see 
into the future an’ feel things hard to 
explain. The trail I’ve been followin’ for 
sO many yeais was twisted an’ tangled, 
but it’s straightenin’ out now. An’ Jane 
Withersteen, you crossed it long ago to 
ease poor Milly’s agony. That, whether 
you want or not, makes Lassiter your 
friend. But you cross it now strangely, 
to mean somethin’ to me—God knows 
what, unless by vour noble blindness to 
incite me to greater hatred of Mormon 


men, 
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Jane felt swayed by a strength that far 
exceeded her own. In a clash of wills 
with this man she would go to the wall. 
If she were to influence him it must be 
wholly through womanly allurement. 
There was that about Lassiter which com- 
manded her respect; she had abhorred his 
name; face to face with him she found 
she feared only his deeds. His mystic 
suggestion, his foreshadowing of some- 
thing that she was to mean to him pierced 
deep into her mind. She believed fate 
had thrown in her way the lover or hus- 
band of Milly Erne. She believed that 
through her an evil man might be re- 
claimed. His allusion to what he called 
her blindness terrified her. Such a mis- 
taken idea of his might unleash the bit- 
ter fatal mood she sensed in him, At 
any cost she must placate this man; she 
knew the die was cast, and that if Las- 
siter did not soften to a woman’s grace 
and beauty and wiles, then it would be 
because she could not make him, 

“T reckon you'll hear no more such 
talk from me,” Lassiter went on, present- 
ly. “Now, Miss Jane, I rode in to tell 
you that your herd of white steers is down 
on the slope behind them big ridges. An’ 
I seen somethin’ goin’ on thet’d be mighty 
interestin’ to you, if you could see it. 
Have you a field-glass ?” 

“Yes, I have two glasses. I’ll get them 
and ride out with you. Wait, Lassiter, 
please,” she said, and hurried within. 
Sending word to Jerd to saddle Black Star 
and fetch him to the court, she then went 
to her room and changed to the riding 
clothes she always donned when going in- 
to the sage. In this male attire her mirror 
showed her a jaunty handsome rider. If 
she expected some little meed of admira- 
tion from Lassiter, she had no cause for 
disappointment. The gentle smile that 
she liked, which made of him another 
person, slowly overspread his face. 

“If I didn’t take you for a boy!” he 
exclaimed. “It’s powerful queer what 
difference clothes make. Now I’ve been 
some scared of your dignity, like when 
the other night you was all in white, but 
in this rig r 

Black Star came pounding into the 
court, dragging Jerd half off his feet, and 
he whistled at Lassiter’s black. But at 
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sight of Jane all his defiant lines seemed 
to soften, and with tosses of his beautiful 
head he whipped his bridle. 

“Down, Black Star, down,” said Jane. 

He dropped his head and, slowly length- 
ening, he bent one fore leg, then the other 
and sank to his knees. Jane slipped her 
left foot in the stirrup, swung lightly into 
the saddle, and Black Star rose with a 
ringing stamp. It was not easy for Jane 
to hold him to a canter through the 
grove, and like the wind he broke when 
he saw the sage. Jane let him have a 
couple of miles of free running on the 
open trail, and then she coaxed him in 
and waited for her companion. 

“We'll turn off here,” Lassiter said, 
“an’ take to the sage a mile or so. The 
white herd is behind them big ridges.” 

“What are you going to show me?” 
asked Jane. “I'm don't be 
afraid.” 

He smiled as if he meant that bad 
news came swiftly enough without being 
presaged by speech. 

When they reached the lee of a roll- 
ing ridge Lassiter dismounted, signifying 
by a motion of hand for her to do like- 
wise. They left the horses standing bri- 
dles down. Then Lassiter, carrying the 
field-glasses, began to lead the way up the 
slow rise of ground. Upon nearing the 
summit he halted her with a gesture. 

“T reckon we'd see more if we didn't 
show ourselves against the sky,” he said. 
“T was here less than a hour ago. Then 
the herd was seven or eight miles south, 
an’ if they ain’t bolted yet——’” 

“Lassiter ! Bolted ?” 

“That’s what I said. Now let’s see.” 

Jane climbed a few more paces behind 
him and then peeped over the ridge. Just 
beyond began a shallow swale that deep- 
ened and widened into a valley, and then 
swung to the left. Following the un- 
dulating sweep of sage Jane saw the strag- 
gling lines and then the great body of the 
white herd. She knew enough about 
steers, even at a distance of four or five 
miles, to realize that something was in 
the wind. Bringing her field-glass into 
use she moved it slowly from left to right, 
which action swept the whole herd into 
range. The stragglers were restless; the 
more compactly massed steers were brows- 
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ing. Jane brought the glass back to the 
big sentinels of the herd, and she saw 
them trot with quick steps, stop short and 
toss wide horns, look everywhere, and 
then trot in another direction. 

“Judkins hasn't been able to get his boys 
together yet,” said Jane. “But he'll be 
there soon. I hope not too late. Las- 
siter, what’s frightening those big lead- 
ers?” 

“Nothin’ jest on the minute,” replied 
Lassiter. ‘Them steers are quietin’ down. 
They’ve been scared, but not bad yet. I 
reckon the whole herd has moved a few 
miles this way since I was here.” 

“They didn’t browse that distance—not 
in less than an hour. Cattle aren’t 
sheep.” 

“No, they jest run it, an’ that looks 
bad.” 

“Lassiter, what frightened them?” re- 
peated Jane, impatiently. 

“Put down your glass. You'll see at 
first better with a naked eye. Now look 
along them ridges on the other side of 
the herd, the ridges where the sun shines 
bright on the sage. That’s right. 
Now look an’ iook hard, an’ wait.” 

Long-drawn moments of straining sight 
rewarded Jane with nothing save the low 
purple rim of ridge and the shimmering 
sage. 

“It's begun again!” whispered Lassi- 
ter, and he gripped her arm. “Watch 

There, did you see that?” 

“No, no. Tell me what to look for?” 

“A white flash—a kind of pin-point of 
quick light—a gleam as from sun shinin’ 
on somethin’ white.” 

Suddenly Jane’s concentrated gaze 
caught a fleeting glint. Quickly she 
breught her glass to bear on the spot. 
Again the purple sage, magnified in color 
and size and wave, for long moments 
irritated her with its monotony. Then 
from out of the sage on the ridge flew 
up a broad, white object, flashed in the 
sunlight, and vanished. Like magic it 
was, and bewildered Jane. 

“What on earth is that?” 

“T reckon there’s some one behind that 
ridge throwin’ up a sheet or a white 
blanket to-reflect the sunshine.” 

“Why?” queried Jane, more bewildered 
than ever. 
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“To stampede the herd,” replied Lassi- 
ter, and his teeth clicked. 

“Ah!” she made a fierce, passionate 
movement, clutched the glass tightly, 
shook as with the passing of a spasm, 
and then dropped her head. Presently 
she raised it to greet Lassiter with some- 
thing like a smile. 

“My righteous brethren are at work 
again,” she said in scorn. She had stifled 
the leap of her wrath, but for perhaps 
the first time in her life a bitter derision 
curled her lips. Lassiter’s cool gray eyes 
seemed to pierce her. “I said I was pre- 
pared for anything, but that was hardly 
true. But why would they—anybody— 
stampede my cattle?” 

“That’s a Mormon’s godly way of 
bringin’ a woman to her knees.” 

“Lassiter, I'll die before I ever bend 
my knees. I might be led; I won't be 
driven—Do you expect the herd to bolt?” 

“IT don’t like the looks of them big 
steers. But you can never tell. Cattle 
sometimes stampede as easily as buttalo. 
Any little flash or move will start them. 
A rider gettin’ down an’ walkin’ toward 
them sometimes will make them jump an’ 
fly. Then again nothin’ seems to scare 
them. But I reckon that white flare will 
do the biz. It’s a new one on me, an’ 
I’ve seen some ridin’ an’ rustlin’. It jest 
takes one of them God-fearin’ Mormons 
to think of devilish tricks.” 

“Lassiter, might not this trick be done 
by Oldring’s men?” asked Jane, ever 
grasping at straws. 

“It might be but it ain’t,” replied Lassi- 
ter. Oldring’s an honest thief. He don’t 
skulk behind ridges to scatter your cattle 
to the four winds. He rides down on 
you, an’ if you don’t like it you can 
throw a gun.” 

Jane bit her tongue to,refrain from 
championing men who at the very moment 
were proving to her that they were little 
and mean compared even with rustlers. 

“Look! ... Jane, them leadin’ steers 
have bolted. They’re drawin’ the strag- 
glers, an’ that’ll pull the whole herd.” 

Jane was not quick enough to catch the 
details called out by Lassiter, but she saw 
the line of cattle lengthening. Then like 
a stream of white bees pouring from a 
huge swarm, the steers stretched out from 
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the main body. In a few moments, with 
astonishing rapidity, the whole herd got 
into motion. A faint roar of trampling 
hoofs came to Jane’s ears, and gradually 
swelled; low-rolling clouds of dust began 
to rise above the sage. 

“It’s a stampede, an’ a hummer,” said 
Lassiter. 

“Oh, Lassiter! The herd’s running with 
the valley. It leads into the cafion. 
There’s a straight jump-off.” 

“T reckon they’ll run into it, too. - But 
that’s a good many miles yet. An’ Jane, 
this valley swings round almost north 
before it goes east. That stampede will 
pass within a mile of us.” 

The long, white, bobbing line of steers 
streaked swiftly through the sage, and a 
funnel-shape dust-cloud arose at a_low 
angle. A dull rumbling filled Jane’s ears. 

“T’m thinkin’ of millin’ that herd,” said 
Lassiter. His gray glance swept up the 
slope to the west. “There’s some specks 
an’ dust way off toward the village. 
Mebbe that’s Judkins an’ his boys. It 
ain’t likely he’ll get here in time to help. 
You'd better hold Black Star here on 
this high ridge.” 

He ran to his horse and, throwing off 
saddle-bags and tightening the cinches, he 
leaped astride and galloped straight down 
across the valley. 

Jane went for Black Star and, leading 
him to the summit of the ridge, she 
mounted and faced the valley with excite- 
ment and expectancy. She had heard of 
milling stampeded cattle and knew it was 
a feat accomplished by only the most 
daring riders. 

The white herd was now strung out in 
a line two miles long. The dull rumble 
of thousands of hoofs deepened into con- 
tinuous low thunder, and as the steers 
swept swiftly closer, the thunder became 
a heavy roll. Lassiter crossed in a few 
moments the level of the valley to the 
eastern rise of ground and there waited 
the coming of the herd. Presently, as the 
head of the white line reached a point 
opposite to where Jane stood, Lassiter 
spurred his black into a run. 

Jane saw him take a position on the 
ofi-side of the leaders of the stampede 
and there he rode. It was like a race. 
They swept on down the valley, and when 
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the end of the white line neared Lassi- 
ter’s first stand the head had begun to 
swing round to the west. It swung slowly 
and stubbornly, yet surely, and gradually 
assumed a long, beautiful curve of mov- 
ing white. To Jane’s amaze, she saw 
the leaders swinging, turning till they 
headed back toward her and up the valley 
Out to the right of these wild, plunging 
steers ran Lassiter’s black, and Jane’ 
keen eye appreciated the fleet stride an 
sure-footedness of the blind horse. Ther 
it seemed that the herd moved in a great 
curve, a huge half-moon, with the points 
of head and tail almost opposite, and a 
mile apart. But Lassiter relentlessly 
crowded the leaders, sheering them to the 
left, turning them little by little. And the 
dust-blinded, wild followers plunged on 
madly in the tracks of their leaders. This 
ever - moving, ever-changing curve of 
steers rolled toward Jane, and when be- 
low her, scarce half a mile, it began to 


narrow and close into a circle. Lassiter 
had ridden parallel with her position, 
turned toward her, then aside, and now 


he was riding directly away from her, 
all the time pushing the head of that bob- 
bing line inward. 

It was then that Jane, suddenly under- 
standing Lassiter’s feat, stared and 
gasped at the riding of this intrepid man. 
His horse was fleet and tireless, but blind. 
He had pushed the leaders around and 
around till they were about to turn in on 
the inner side of the end of that line of 
steers. The leaders were already running 
in a circle; the end of the herd was:still 
running almost straight. But soon they 
would be wheeling. Then when Lassiter 
had the circle formed how would he es- 
cape? With Jane Withersteen prayer 
was as ready as praise, and she prayed 
for this man’s safety. A circle of dust 
began to collect. Dimly, as through a 
yellow veil, Jane saw Lassiter press the 
leaders inward to close the gap in the 
sage. She lost sight of him in the dust; 
again she thought she saw the _ black, 
riderless now, rear and drag himself and 
fall. Lassiter had been thrown—lost! 
Then he reappeared running out of the 
dust into the sage. He had escaped, and 
she breathed again. 
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Spellbound, Jane Withersteen watched 
this stupendous millwheel of steers. Here 
was the milling of the herd. The white, 
running circle closed in upon the open 
space of sage. And the dust circles closed 
above into a pall.- The ground quaked and 
the incessant thunder of pounding hoofs 
rolled on. Jane felt deafened, yet she 
thrilled to a new sound. As the circle of 
sage lessened the steers began to bawl, 
and when it closed entirely there came a 
great upheaval in the center, and a ter- 
rible thumping of heads and clicking of 
horns. Bawling, climbing, goring, the 
great mass of steers on the inside wrestled 
in a crashing din, heaved and groaned 
under the pressure. Then came a dead- 
lock. The inner strife ceased, and the 
hideous roar and crash. Movement went 
on in the outer circle, and that, too, grad- 
ually stilled. The white herd had come to 
a stop, and the pall of yellow dust be- 
gan to drift away on the wind. 

Jane Withersteen waited on the ridge 
with full and grateful heart. Lassiter 
appeared, making his weary way toward 
her through the sage. And up on the 
slope Judkins rode into sight with his 
troop of boys. For the present, at least, 
the white herd would be looked after. 

When Lassiter reached her and laid 
his hand on Black Star’s mane, Jane could 
not find speech. 

“Killed—my—hoss,” he panted. 

“Oh! I'm sorry,” cried Jane. “Lassi-~ 
ter, | know, you can't replac# him. But 
I'll give you any one of my racers—Bells, 
or Night, even Black Star.” 

“I'll take a fast hoss, Jane, but not one 
of your favorites,” he replied. “Only— 
will you let me have Black Star now an’ 
ride him over there an’ head off them 
fellers who stampeded the herd?” 

He pointed to several moving specks 
of black and puffs of dust in the sage. 

“T can head them off with this hoss, an’ 
then—they'll never stampede no more 
cattle.” 

“Oh! No! No! 
let you go.” 

But a flush of fire flamed in her cheeks 
and her trembling hands shook Black 
Star’s bridle and her eyes fell before 
Lassiter’s. 


Lassiter, I won't 


(To be continued) 
































SALMON FISHING WITH THE FLY 


PRINCIPLES THAT UNDERLIE THE ART OF SALMON FLY CONSTRUCTION 


BY P. J. 


MONG intelligent anglers in Eu- 

rope and America at the present 

time the most earnest desire pre- 
vails to arrive, if possible, at a proper 
understanding of the natural laws or 
principles upon which is based the art 
of fly fishing for salmon. 

That such laws or principles do exist no 
sensible person will deny; and any attempt, 
however feeble, to elucidate these will be 
welcomed by the great and world-wide 
fraternity of the rod and line. Undying 
fame awaits the man who will raise the 
sport of salmon fishing to the high scien- 
tific level to which Halford, Foster, Pritt 
and Ronalds have raised the art of trout 
fishing At present the subject is the 
stamping ground of controversy, and each 
fresh addition to its literature but adds a 
new superstition to a list already over- 
burdened. The most wonderful theories 
are advanced to show why salmon rise 
to a fly; and to enumerate all would re- 
duce the reader to a state of collapse. He 
need only know that salmon variously are 
said to take a fly for sport, in a sense of 
playfulness,,in a spirit of hate, out of 
curiosity, or as a moth approaches a flame. 
The very extravagance of these fanciful 
ideas repels belief; and to repudiate them 
altogether one needs only to remember 
that salmon, in common with fish of all 
kinds, in process of evolution occupy a 
position so inferior as to render them 
utterly incapable of such refinements of 
motive as are attributed to them. They 
are really capable of little more than a 
desire to eat and to propagate their 
species. Hence it may reasonably be 
claimed that salmon take a fly for food 
supply. 

To substantiate this claim, it is neces- 
sary to review the latest discoveries of 
the life habits of the salmon, the sea trout 
and other migratory fish. The sea is 
their great fattening ground, and as no 
human eye can follow and accurately 
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note their movements in the pathless deep, 
proper knowledge can only be obtained 
by careful study of the feeding instincts 
they display in fresh water after their 
return from the sea. In this way we 
have learned that crustaceans, such as 
prawns, shrimps, molluscs and fish of 
smaller species, form their staple food. 
They remain around the coasts where this 
abundant food supply is to be found in 
comparatively shallow water. Now, it is 
matter of observation that certain crusta- 
ceans, shrimps, for example, and many 
other forms of marine life, are iridescent ; 
they break light into rainbow hues as a 
prism does. The action of light on the 
bodies of these creatures, their irides- 
cence, cannot escape the keen sight of the 
salmon. Thus, iridescence becomes asso- 
ciated with their ideas of food; and this 
most important fact provides one of the 
three great principles that underlie the art 
of salmon fly construction, hitherto un- 
noticed by authorities on the subject. Fly 
dressers working empirically, by mere ca- 
price, have often stumbled upon this prin- 
ciple in their work, but it is as yet entirely 
unknown to them. A Durham Ranger, a 
Butcher and a Popham accidentally and 
imperfectly embody this idea; but irides- 
cence cannot properly be expressed in 
terms of silk or fur. Glistening hackle 
fiber must be employed; it shines as well 
when wet as when dry. In Ireland, along 
the salmon streams that form the water- 
way of the Foyle in Ulster, there is a 
Rainbow Fly, locally called a Hackley, 
well known to English and American vis- 
itors, that is perhaps the most effective 
fly made. This pattern, by natural selec- 
tion and the survival of the fittest, has 
been evolved by generations of old ang- 
lers, unassisted by modern knowledge, and 
guided only by success. There is a time 
when salmon will not take a fly, but 
when they are “on the feed” a Rainbow 
or Hackle correctly used under proper 
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conditions is the most reasonably accept- 
able fly known. On the rivers Mourne, 
Strule, Clenelly and Derg, ten fish are 
taken on this fly for one taken on any 
other pattern; and hundreds of anglers 
all over the world will endorse the accu- 
racy of this statement. 

While in the sea salmon feed on certain 
small fish. The brilliancy and sparkle of 
the little fish, their shining silver white- 
ness, is striking. Thus silveriness also 
becomes associated with the ideas of food 
possessed by salmon, and furnishes the rai- 
son d’étre of such flies as Silver Doctor, 
Silver Grey, Dusty Miller and Wilkinson, 
the truth of which is proved by the fact 
that on most rivers salmon take these 
flies on days when they greedily take a 
spoon bait; that is, in high discolored 
water, when the physical laws that in fish, 
as in human beings, control the sense of 
sight, make it imperative to adopt a lure 
of greatest brilliancy. But as from the 
character of the creature preyed upon, 
salmon obtain more crustaceans and mol- 
luscs than small and active fish, so will 
they more frequently take an iridescent 
than a silver fly, even in discolored water, 
provided they are close enough to see it. 

To return, in conclusion, to the habits 
of the fish that pass to and fro between 
our rivers and the sea, from observations 
microscopically made upon the scales of 
salmon, not only can their ages be deter- 
mined, but also the durations of the rela- 
tive periods they have spent in fresh and 


salt water. These observations so far 
appear to show that salmon generally 
spend two, sometimes three, years in 
fresh water after being spawned, and 
then proceed to the sea, where they re- 
main varying periods of from one to five 
years, seldom returning more than once 
to the rivers to spawn. While in the fry 
or smolt stage in the rivers, it is well 
known that they feed on flies, worms and 
grubs in the same manner as the common 
trout, save that with an instinct of their 
future proud maturity strong within them 
they constitute themselves, in their 
eagerness for food, a nuisance to anglers. 
Flies, worms and grubs are therefore the 
earliest food of the salmon; and in pur- 
suit of these creatures their first feeding 
instincts are formed. This explains why 
salmon take a fly or worm in fresh water 
on their return from the sea; they are 
frequently taken in our rivers with worms 
and common trout flies, particularly in 
low, clear water towards the end of the 
season. So that they are both salt and 
fresh water feeders, possessing dual feed- 
ing instincts, well acquainted with the 
available food supplies of ocean and river, 
obtaining immensely greater quantities in 
the former, but certainly not ignoring the 
presence of food in the latter. When 
first they run into fresh water it is better 
to appeal to their sea-feeding instincts 
when Rainbows and Silver flies, irides- 
cence and silveriness, will mean food to 
them. But as their stay in fresh water 
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becomes prolonged, as the season ad- 
vances, their earliest instincts return, and 
greatest success will be achieved by ap- 
pealing more to their river-feeding in- 
stincts, when the brilliancy must be toned 
down, the iridescence shaded off into the 
half-tones of browns, olives, clarets and 
grays, so familiar in trout flies. It will be 
apparent to anyone that Fiery Browns, 
Hares’ Ears and Orange Grouses are in 
reality trout flies adapted to the habits of 
the salmon; they embody the idea of natu- 
ralness expressed in trout flies. It may, 
however, be stated that the longer the sea 
period—in other words, the larger the 
fish—the longer will they delay in ac- 
cepting other than iridescent and silver 
flies. But for one- or two-year sea-period 
fish, for grilse or salmon up to fifteen or 
twenty pounds, these trout-salmon flies 
prove the most deadly for late summer or 
autumn fishing and for clear water fishing 
generally. 

This brief exposition of principles is 
nothing more than a mere outline, yet it 
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embraces the intelligent observation of a 
lifetime, and is intended chiefly to direct 
the attention of salmon anglers along a 
line of proper scientific investigation, that 
existing doubts may be dispelled, and the 
subject of salmon fishing with the fly 
brought closer in treatment to the kindred 
subject of trout fishing. It is interesting 
to note that in America, in newly discov- 
ered waters, anglers have by natural se- 
lection made a classification according to 
the principles here laid down. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the most popular Amer- 


ican salmon flies classified on these 
lines: 

Rainbows Silver Flies Half Tones 

(Iridescence) (Silveriness) (Naturalness) 
Durham Ranger Silver Doctor Black Fairy 
Butcher Silver Grey Brown Fairy 
Popham Dusty Miller Fiery Brown 
Black Dose Wilkinson Jock Scott 


All existing patterns of salmon flies 
may be added to this list and pronounced 
good or bad as they succeed or fail in ex-* 
pressing the three ideas of iridescence, 
silveriness and naturalness. 


























“A FAIRLY GOOD RIMLESS AMBER” 


SHOOTING GLASSES 


A PLAIN TALK ON COLORED GLASSES FOR IMPROVING YOUR SHOOTING EYESIGHT 


BY F. W. KING 


MAN does not necessarily shoot 

because he can see, but it is a 

cinch that a shooter does not shoot 
if he cannot see, and the most pitiful 
thing on earth to us lucky mortals who 
have good eyesight is the case of some 
good fellow who has lost a right eye, for 
instance, and has learned to shoot left- 
handed. An entire loss of eyesight is too 
terrible to contemplate. 

We have all heard of shooting glasses 
and the claims that they will improve 
one’s score. Perhaps too much has beet 
claimed for them, but too much really 
cannot be claimed for them, provided 
their limitations are distinctly understood. 
In the first place, disabuse your mind 
that any shooting glass will magnify and 
make objects larger, for most emphati- 


cally they will not. It takes a combina- 
tion of two or more lenses before each 
eye to magnify, as in an opera glass, for 
instance. This impression is acquired, 
perhaps, from the casual examination of 
some friend’s reading glasses, which mag- 
nify objects at the near point. They 
magnify to you at this distance, but they 
do not do so for the owner of the glasses; 
they merely enable him to see objects at 
this distance as well as you see without 
them. 

The same applies to those wearing 
glasses for distance; such a correction 
enables them to see as well as you do, or 
at least better than they see without them, 
but in no case do they make the vision 
better than what would be considered nor- 
mal. With a proper knowledge of these 
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rHEY MAY BE HAD IN TORIC OR CURVED 
FORM 
facts, a better understanding of what 


shooting glasses will do will be appreci- 
ated. 

The great glass, until recently, has been 
the amber or copper color, which is really 
about the first shade ever offered that pos- 
sessed the slightest scientific value. It 
was first used as a ray filter on a camera, 
and, as the eye is really a miniature cam- 
era, what was good for one happened in 
this case to apply to the other. An amber 
glass eliminates, to a large extent, the 
ultra violet or actinic rays, which travel 
much more rapidly than any other, and 
are, as a consequence, more irritating to 
the retina, and the effect of wearing am- 
bers is the most restful that could be 
imagined. Before these lenses were ever 
used, it was demonstrated, beyond a doubt, 
that bookkeepers and others could work 
hours longer per week, without tiring the 
eyes, on amber ledger paper than they 
could on white. 

Ambers are of the greatest benefit to 
those eyes are sensitive to the 
bright light or to the wind, especially on 
the water or riding in a machine. It 
is too early to emphasize flying, but it 
would apply there, who 
squints under the above conditions should 
most emphatically wear the ambers as 
much as possible out of doors, whether 
shooting or not. When the glasses are 
used, you have a large pupil to see 
through, and the eyes can be opened wide 


whose 


too. Anyone 
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even when the sun is shining brightly on 
snow or water, and the relief is tremen- 
dous. The glasses increase the definition 
of all objects and make them stand out 
brighter and clearer, as well as giving the 
eye complete rest. 

Most of these glasses are of pretty 
good shape; certainly much better than 
those of a few years ago, and as a con- 
sequence the field of vision is at least 
twice as large, which is of great impor- 
tance, as anyone knows. If used at the 
trap or in the field with a shotgun or at 
the target, including military shooting 
with the rifle, under conditions favorable 
to the glasses, they will really improve 
your score in the long run. Bear in mind, 
however, that you cannot shoot 80 per 
cent. at the trap without glasses, and shoot 
90 per cent. the first time you use them. 
It is only by giving the glasses a fair trial 
that they show up. 

Mr. E. C. Crossman recently won the 
California Military State Championship 
with a new kind of double-color lens, of 
amber and green combined, known as the 
*“Akapos” shade. Mr. Crossman formerly 
wore the ambers and endorsed them most 
highly. The new glass, however, is much 
better, and objects viewed through it have 
even greater definition than through the 
ambers. The glass is particularly hard to 
purchase, and at present cannot be fur- 
nished ground to a prescription. You can 
get it, but it is not of a quality any reli- 
able concern would use for this class of 
work, as the rough optical glass is not 
free from defects and waves. In plain 
form, it is the same price as the amber, 
but the cost of grinding one’s correction 
will probably be more, as the glass is 
harder and takes longer to grind. 





“IT’s ALL IN THE LENS” 


























“THE HIGHEST TYPE OF CRANK’S GLASS” 


In anything optical, you will have value 
received for whatever you pay. As East- 
man says, “It’s all in the lens,” and $20 
will buy just about twice as good a field 
glass as $10, and a shooting glass at $6 
will be that much better than one at $3. 
The “pop-bottle glass ambers,” as Cross- 
man aptly calls those that are seen stuck 
on cards in druggists’ and opticians’ 
windows are not cheap at 25 cents. Any- 
one who sells shooting glasses can fur- 
nish them; they are merely a joke and not 
a good one at that. 

A fairly good rimless amber may be 
had for $1.50, as shown by the first illus- 
tration. The rimless glass of any form 
is not now accepted seriously by sports- 
men. They are obviously fragile and 
easily broken, and it is not possible to 
mount a rimless lens of large size suffi- 
ciently well to overcome the tendency to 
become loose, and as the lenses are 
rather expensive they are a good deal of 
a luxury. 

The hinged form of rimless is perhaps 
the best of that variety. They may be 
had for $4.50 in Toric or curved form. 
Flat lenses in large shooting glasses are 
not a success; they should be bent in 
cylinder form or else ground in Toric. 
In the latter case, the field is greatly 


increased, and in whatever direction the 
gaze is directed the eyes look through 
the glass at approximately a perpendicu- 
lar to its surface and, therefore, no pris- 
matic effect is apparent. 

The third cut shows a very good all- 
around glass, which is made in white 
metal at $2.50 and in unbreakable gold- 
filled at $4.00. This is made only with 
the Akapos glass, as recommended by Mr. 
Crossman. The lenses are _ correctly 
curved and, for the price, are good 
value. 

The last cut shows about the highest 
type of Crank’s glass. This is the same 
as worn by Lieut. Townsend Whelen, 
Rollo Heikes, Fred Bills, Captain Money 
and other well-known experts, and is fur- 
nished in gold-filled only, at $6.00 with 
Toric amber lenses. The frame is un- 
breakable. A patented device allows the 
nose piece to be raised and lowered so 
adjustment may be made to suit the 
wearer. 

Sportsmen’s glasses have various names 
that do not necessarily signify much ex- 
cept in a general way. A trapshooter’s 
glass is just as good for the eyes if worn 
when you go for the meat as it is at the 
traps, and any amber or Akapos worn 
out-of-doors is the real thing. 
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WILDERNESS PHOTOGRAPHY 


PRACTICAL HINTS WHICH MAY SPELL THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


BY W. H. GARDINER 


HEN, far in the wilderness, one’s 
canoe is in quick water, the 


careful voyageur has always in 
mind the possibility of its being swamped 
or smashed on the rocks. And the re- 
mains of many canoes, stranded in mid- 
rapids of much travelled rivers, like the 
Abitibi or the Missanaibie, keep this pos- 
sibility ever fresh in his mind. So to 
lessen the evils of such a disaster he ties 
his most valuable possessions to the canoe, 
being careful, however, never to so burden 
it that the attached load would sink it if 
it filled with water. In such a disas- 
ter I would save first my rifle and am- 


munition, next my photographic outfit, 
and then the kettles, axes, grub and 
blankets. For the joys of wilderness 


travel are so manifolded and perpetuated 
by photographs that to me a good pho- 
tographic equipment is an essential to take 
along and more important to save than 
the supplies,—provided one knows where 
and how to shoot, fish and trap for food 
in order to make “la longue traverse” 
back to civilization. 

Experience has also taught me that I 
cannot get results which satisfy me unless 
I develop my photographs at least twice 
a week as I travel. This is because the 
conditions of quantity and quality of light, 
of quality and contrast of color, in the 
northern wilderness of Canada are so dif- 
ferent from those pertaining in the lower 
latitudes and in civilization, that one must 
constantly study one’s exposures, and the 
only way to do that is to develop one’s 
films and check all results as one goes 
along. In fact I once tried the experiment 


of dropping my developing for a couple 
of weeks ; after three weeks of my regu- 
lar system of prompt development, the 
negatives taken during the latter period 
were, comparatively, very inferior, simply 
because I had gotten astray on my ex- 


posures, and this in the same country and 
with prevailing conditions unchanged. 
This sounds extraordinary to those accus- 
tomed to photography under normal con- 
ditions. But photography in the northern 
forests is under unusually difficult condi- 
tions. First, the light is very apt to be 
soft and diffused, not conducive to sharp 
results, and very scant where most needed 
in the detail of the forest. In these pic- 
tures the sky and the water are apt to be, 
actinically speaking, extremely brilliant. 
The contrast between these latter and the 
but slightly actinic somber greens of the 
forest is apt to result in a very “con- 
trasty’” negative with little detail in the 
forest, which will have to be printed black 
before any detail of the white or blue 
water appears. 

The camera I am now using, the No. o 
Graphic, taking pictures 14% x 2% inches, 
has an F 6.3 lens having a diaphragm 
range of from 4.3 to 32 and a focal plane 
shutter, giving (in addition to “time’’) 
“instantaneous” exposures ranging from 
one-tenth to one five-hundredth of a sec- 
ond. With it at its highest speed, I’ve 
caught the propeller of an aeroplane in 
full flight. But for forest work, even with 
the latest “speed films,” my exposures 
with this camera are much longer. I find 
in my records that in 100 exposures the 
shortest was one three-hundred-and-sixty- 
fifth of a second with a 4.3 diaphragm, 
and my longest was one-tenth of a second 
with a 4.3, while the average of the 100 
exposures was, time, one ninety-third of 
a second; diaphragm, 5.6. Even if your 
camera is one of the modern wizard 
boxes that clip seconds into thousandths 
and five thousandths, in the woods it is 
pretty safe to give an exposure of at 
least one hundredth of a second. If you 
have any light to spare, cut your dia- 
phragm down. My present outfit for mak- 
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ing photographs in the woods, on say a 
four or five week trip, is as follows : 


1 No. o Graphic camera. 
1 Brownie tank developing outfit. 
16 twelve-exposure “speed films.” 
16 Brownie developing powders. 
2 lbs. acid hypo. 
8 metal drying clips. 
I 4x5 printing frame. 
6 packages of 12 sheets of “Aristo” paper. 
1 bottle of “Quick Dry.” 
I negative filing book. 

The cooking kettles (when thoroughly 
washed) if aluminum, may be pressed into 
service to hold washing water, but films 
and prints should be protected from iron 
rust stains. A white enamel soup plate 
will serve for a hypo bath, but a white 
enamel kettle or saucepan about 5x5 will 
be handier, as one can dump into it the 
film to be fixed and leave it while devel- 
oping the next film. If you resort to the 
soup plate expedient you will have to 
hold one end of the film in each hand 
while you pass it backwards and forwards 
through the hypo. Meanwhile the mos- 
quitoes will be having a free-for-all feast. 
Have some rubber bands for your de- 
veloping apparatus and plenty of string 
with which to hang up your films to dry. 
Have also a pair of scissors with blades 
at least as long as your films are wide. 

Just as the caliber of my rifle has 
dropped from .45 to .32, so the size of 
my camera has dropped from 5x7 to 1%x 
2%, an exact reproduction of one of its 
negatives appearing at the head of this 
article. And, as in this midget camera— 
only about 3%x3%x5% over all—there 
is much in little compass, so with the 
negatives it produces. For, as will be 
seen on examination of the larger illustra- 
tion on the next page, a small section of 
this tiny negative has been enlarged to 
many times its original size; and this could 
be done with almost all of its negatives, 
making pictures 10x15 or even 18x28. 

In travelling with Indians, I find it 
desirable to, as much as possible, prevent 
photographing from interfering with the 
travel. I never stop the canoe or delay 
on the portages to take photographs, and 
this because when travelling, and espec- 
ially when forcing the travel, speed is the 
one paramount and all important thing to 
keep in the Indian’s mind. The slightest 


delay for such a foolish and non-under- 
standable thing as “make-pictures” would 
be sufficient to upset the nice adjustment 
whereby one gets results out of Indians 
without slave-driving them. Therefore a 
great many exposures must be “wing 
shots,” taken as the canoe enters the 
rapids, or is in their midst, or, say, as 
some beautifully-lighted vista of still water 
opens up. The knack to see such possi- 
bilities and get such pictures comes with 
experience,—experience whose training 
will be vastly more valuable if on the 
very evening of the day on which you 
took what you thought was a beautifully- 
lighted picture you develop the negative 
and see how near right you were. And, 
in taking such pictures, remember that 
while the composition of the picture ts 
important the lighting of its elements is 
even more important. But in such quick 
work it is essential that the manipulation 
of the camera be as simple as possible ; 
and one very strong appeal which the 
No. o Graphic made to me at the outset 
was that it has a fixed focus ; there is 
never any focusing to be done beyond 
eight or ten feet from the camera, This 
fixed focus is also valuable in photo- 
graphing big game, and more particularly 
in photographing Indians who, unless 
highly civilized, (and consequently nearly 
worthless) will not allow themselves to 
be photographed unless you are personally 
very well known to them and have sat- 
isfied them that they will not be injured 
by the process. And for this work the 
angular and “deceptive” mirror finder 
is really essential, for one of the rules of 
Indian etiquette is that a stranger on en- 
tering a camp must not “rubber.” Keep 
your eyes to yourself but see everything 
while doing your business. The momen- 
tary process of holding up a black box to- 
ward the surrounding woods and looking 
over it will awaken merely the same in- 
terest and curiosity which makes cows 
pose themselves so well for a photograph. 

But before choosing any camera, the 
catalogues, instruments and _ specimen 
photographs of the various makes should 
be carefully examined and if possible 
talked over with those who have used 
them in the field. I have ventured some 
suggestions as to exposures. But these 
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vary with each kind of camera and of 
films, and even if these be the same, yet 
each exposure still remains an individual 
study. Therefore it seems to me that one 
should get as good a camera as one can 
afford, and then with it in the field work 
out the practice of exposures, making ten 
or twenty each day and developing them 
that same night. Always keep a complete 
record of each exposure,—not just what 
you took, but every essential detail of how 
you took it. My own records show, for 
each exposure, the roll and exposure in- 
dex, the diaphragm, the time of exposure, 
the condition of the sky, the time of day, 
the point of the compass to which the 
camera was pointed, the lighting of the 
subject, its designation and the file index 
in which the negative is filed after de- 
velopment. Some people claim to have 
the knack of guessing at exposures and 
guessing right, but my experience has 
been that they miss a good many shots 
and many more are unnecessarily inferior. 
Only by careful and exact exposures made 
under reasonably possible conditions will 
one produce a presentable negative. Thus 
you can tell just what results are being 
gotten from day to day. There is no won- 
dering and hoping about the results of the 
entire trip; no waiting after one is back 
upon the leisure of some professional 
developer, only to find that you have badly 
underexposed almost everything, or that 
your choicest pictures are as dense as ink 
from over-exposure. 

In systematizing exposures it is of in- 
calculable assistance to have them each 
and all developed exactly alike, as must be 
the case in tank development. Where one 
is traveling on long journeys through the 


wilderness any other method entailing a 
light-proof tent would be impossible; for, 
make no mistake, films will fog inside a 
white tent on a starlit night in the woods. 
But even the delightfully simple and exact 
method of tank development requires cer- 
tain modifications to adapt it to the facili- 
ties available in the wilderness. If you 
are travelling by river in the summer try 
to choose a camp site where there is a 
clear, calm current of less than two miles 
per hour, and where the water is suffi- 
ciently cold. If the water of the main 
river is too warm, camp at the mouth of 
a small tributary. When camping on the 
shore of a lake choose, if possible, a place 
where the water is deep right off the 
shore. If the surface water of the lake is 
too warm, a kettle with a stone in it low- 
ered ten or fifteen feet deep on the end of 
a rope will bring you up cold water; but 
be careful not to disturb the weeds or 
sediment at the bottom of the lake. Be- 
fore you start developing, which is safest 
to do at night, have every pail in camp 
thoroughly clean and full of clean water. 
Then proceed as the instructions direct, 
but be very careful to always rinse and 
wipe your hands dry after they have 
touched any chemical. Photographic 
chemicals make no allowance for the fact 
that there is no faucet water in the wilder- 
ness. My substitute is to have two pails 
full of water and rinse my hands first in 
one and then in the other and then dry 
them on a towel. Above all things avoid 
getting the least trace of hypo in the 
developer. After a film has been devel- 
oped in the tank I take it and the hypo 
bath down to the water edge, and by half 
a dozen emptyings and refilling with fresh 
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water stop the development. Then take 
the film out of the roll and wash it in the 
open water before putting it in the hypo 
bath. After the apron is washed and 
dried I can go ahead with the development 
of the next roll while the first one is in the 
hypo bath. When a film has been fixed it 
should be most thoroughly washed—and 
then washed two or three times as much 
again, for it is most provoking to have 
one’s pet negative develop hypo stains 
after some months. 

Where there are no game fish, as in 
some Hudson’s Bay waters, J put a metal 
clip at each end of a roll of films and hang 
it in the river by a string from the stern 
of a canoe or from a pole, but so that 
nothing can touch it and it can not strike 
the bottom of the river. Then just let the 
current do the washing—until you can’t 
keep awake any longer. But if there are 
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game fish in the river, a nice bright nickel 
clip wabbling on the end of a°string of 
films is apt to prove an irresistible lure, 
—to the lasting injury of that string of 
films. Under such circumstances I use an 
aluminum camping teakettle with the lid 
punched full of half-inch holes and the 
bottom full of quarter-inch holes. 

Put the freshly developed film in it, 
close the lid, hang it overboard and let the 
current do the rest for at least an hour. 
Films should never be dried in the woods 
where any insects can alight on and stick 
to them, and for this purpose your insect- 
proofed tent is an excellent refuge. Along 
the inside of the ridge I have a number 
of tapes sewn, and to these I hang the 
strings of films with a clip at each end of 
each string. But films do not always dry 
completely from midnight to five in the 
morning, even in an open tent with good 
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circulation of air, for the night may be 
still and the dew heavy, or it may rain, or 
it may be very cold and one’s breath may 
condense en the walls if it is a tanalite 
tent. Under such circumstances I have 
often run a small all-night fire in front of 
my tent, being careful that it was never 
too hot for the films and that no ashes got 
on them through the bobinette front. But 
running a small all-night fire is only one 
degree less than sitting up all night. So 
if films are not all thoroughly dry in the 
morning, I treat the wet ones with “Quick 
Dry” and get my night’s sleep. 

When dry, the string should be cut with 
scissors into separate negatives and im- 
mediately filed in a celluloid book espe- 
cially provided. With a printing frame, 
Aristo paper, two pails of water and a 
dish of hypo, you can make excellent 
prints in the canoe while under way. If 
you can’t judge the value of negatives ac- 
curately, these prints will prove of value 
in checking your work and will greatly in- 
terest the Indians with you, as well as 
being unique illustrations which you may 
send out to civilization by stray parties of 


Indians you may meet. One final and im- 
portant caution on making photographs in 
the wilderness. Always keep all your 
photographic supplies and equipment dry 
and in waterproof bags, each kind of arti- 
cle separate from the others. Hypo mixed 
with developer is worse than kerosene 
in the sugar, because one can learn to 
drink kerosene, but to develop films with 
hypo,—‘‘this is too much” as the tender- 
foot said when the trap got him by both 
thumbs. 

The object of taking photographs is to 
get satisfactory pictures. So, after you 
have mastered the art of getting satisfac- 
tory negatives in the wilderness by care- 
ful exposures and development, try mak- 
ing pictures when you get back to civiliza- 
tion. You will have no idea of the tre- 
mendously varied and pleasing results you 
can get from each one of your negatives 
until you have made enlargements of it, 
using the many different kinds of paper 
now obtainable. Get an enlarging appar- 
atus, and each spare evening you will go 
back to the -wilderness with your photo- 
graphs. 




















THE FINEST TROUT ON 


THE MAP 


OF IDAHO 


A WESTERN TROUT YARN WITH REAL MOUNTAIN FLAVOR 


BY E. R. STEDMAN 


ICK was a fisherman with happy 
ways, unlimited tackle and a big, 
fat pocketbook; he never worked, 

except at fishing, and apparently did not 
seem to understand there were at least 
three or four other fishermen in the 
world who had to plug along forty-eight 
weeks in the year in order to lay by 
enough savings to enable them to spend 
the remaining four weeks in fishing camps. 
He cultivated a demoralizing habit of 
dropping in during office hours, would 
size up the correspondence piled on the 
desk, then ask: “What's that stuff?” 

“Work.” 

“Dump it in the waste basket and let’s 
go fishing.” 

There were not many with whom Dick 
essayed this patronizing manner, but 
those few were always glad to see him 
blow in with the awakening days of 
spring and were also pleased he was not 
chained down to labor like the rest of 
us. The chances are Dick could not 
have held down any one particular job 
two weeks, because he would have 
accepted such an invitation and gone 
a-fishing at the slightest intimation of 
a suggestion. After awakening your 
slumbering interest he would outline 
plans for some little excursion that could 
be pulled off during the week’s end, would 
hustle around like the bubble in a spirit 
level, so when the hour of departure ar- 
rived all one need do was grab his tackle 
and jump aboard. Dick had attended to 
all and you may rest assured everything 
was ship-shape and nothing overlooked. 

I suppose it was what might be called 
a “low-down trick” when I conceived the 
idea of setting a trap for Dick. Dick was 
spending the winter in Florida and along 
the Gulf coast, following his favorite 
sport, and while thus reaping health and 


pleasure I was digging away in the office 
like a man six weeks behind the game. 
I had an cbject in view, primarily to 
make money, also to grab enough and 
get my work in such an unhealthy con- 
dition that when the eventful day of 
Dick’s spring visit rolled around I could 
call him by dumping everything in the 
waste basket, and say: “Old Man, you're 
on.” 

All of this I accomplished and, true to 
his old habit, Dick arrived and exploded 
his stereotyped invitation to knock labor 
and go fishing. I called him; this was 
the first time he had ever bumped into so 
ready a response, so before he had time 
to fully grasp the feature that he and I 
were really going fishing, and just as 
soon as HE could get ready, I spread 
before him a map of Idaho, pointed out a 
little black dot which I had encircled with 
red ink, read him letters from prominent 
guides located on the job, held before his 
eyes photographs of mountain streams, 
mountain slopes covered with soughing 
pines—whatever they are—and further 
enticing pictures of big trout, until my 
designs were accomplished. 

“Meet me at the station to-morrow 
morning, it sure looks good,” he blurted 
out. 

When two men spend four days and 
three nights riding on end across the 
United States to go fishing they cer- 
tainly expect something in return; at 
least one did, especially the one who had 
spent pounds of flesh and miles of eye- 
sight working day and night in order to 
make connections with the trip on sched- 
ule time. 

Car riding at the best is tedious, weary 
work, but with Dick along to jolly you 
up and you loaded to the guards with a 
dot-encircled map, letters from resident 
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guides and photos of rural scenes, it 
proved a trip running over with expec- 
tations and anticipations, while good, old 
Dick, who had never attempted anything 
but fishing in his life, was as full of en- 
thusiasm as a youngster on his first trip. 
He ‘entered heart, soul and experience 
into all conversation, worked out details 
that it became necessary to re-work when 
the streams were accessible, and carried 
one along over plain, mountain, valley 
and desert until you were ready to swear 
it the most delightful journey on earth, 
instead of a dusty, gritty train ride across 
the continent. 

When we arrived at the little red dot in 
western Idaho, on the station platform 
was Sims, the author of the inviting let- 
ters and numerous pleading photographs. 
As we swung from the car steps he was 
on top of us with both feet, so to speak, 
grabbed our luggage, took full charge of 
collecting and loading the cargo on a 
commodious vehicle and then ordered us 
aboard in a truly democratic Western 
style that was strikingly original, novel 
and effective. When Dick got a chance 
he inquired if there were any good fish- 
ing where we were bound. 

“Good fishing! Lord, man, I had to 
take a club and drive the trout away 
where we forded the creek coming up, 
to keep them from biting the hair off the 
horses’ legs!” 

I guess Sims was there with the 
Chinook wind all right, and had evidently 
primed up for the questions usually asked 
by just-arrived ardent anglers. The ride 
up the mountain road was inspiring, and 
at noon hour we pulled up to an expan- 
sive tavern where a generous repast re- 
juvenated our tiring bodies while the 
sight of the trout passed around the board 
was enowgh to make Dick’s eyes pop out. 
They were like everything else from the 
West, large and tempting. Here our 
traps were discharged and transferred to 
pack animals, which was also a new and 
pleasing operation, and we marveled at 
the effectiveness of the “diamond hitch” 
that under Sims’ manipulations proved 
even too holding against the strenuous 
protestations of Pinto, the most aggres- 
sive bucker of the herd. Also, Sims 
picked up as part of the outfit at this 


point, numerous bundles containing tents, 
bedding and culinary utensils. Then we 
filed away through the forest aisles, 
where the towering pines not only placed 
us apart from the world civilized, but 
shut from our ears the sounds of man’s 
ingenuities and introduced us to the at- 
tuned symphonies of nature in the winds 
wandering through the boughs. 

This solitude, the encircling and pro- 
tecting arms thrown around us by mother 
Nature, was rudely broken by a rousing 
yell, the author being Dick, who could 
hold in no longer, being like a boy fresh 
from school. How we did enjoy that 
ride! As evening shadows drew down, 
Sims ordered camp pitched on the margin 
of a mountain stream. While he with 
the cook and rustler dropped the packs 
and erected the tents, Dick and I got busy 
with our splits with such dexterity that 
when the fire was ready we had caught 
enough trout to serve the outfit with a 
substantial meal. Fun, the best sport 
ever, and to think and realize this was 
only the beginning; that on the morrow 
we would cinch the packs again and go 
trailing farther into the mountains, get 
farther away from man and his inven- 
tions; probably fish and tramp where no 
white man had before, what a glorious 
anticipation! And Sims, he was a cir- 
cus—three large-sized rings with the con- 
cert and side show thrown in—always 
where needed, anticipating suggestions 
before offered,—he never overlooked a 
bet on the entire trip. 

The next morning found us (the 
tyros) somewhat sore and lame from 
hours spent in the saddle the previous 
day, but as Sims swore this would wear 
off after riding awhile we took his word 
for it. After packs were in place we 
started up the trail in single file follow- 
ing Sims, who was the original wizard 
when it came to threading big timber. 
All day, with a slight halt at noon for 
lunch and to rest the animals, we plugged 
along up mountains, over divides, down 
into valleys, fording streams, ploughing 
through brush, and pulled up about four 
o'clock on the banks of a somewhat pre- 
tentious stream, and here Sims ordered 
the location of the tents and supplies for 
a permanent camp. 
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“ONE OF THOSE PERFORMANCES THAT BEAT OUT THE ADVANCE NOTICES” 
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PERMANENT CAMP IN THE BIG TIMBER 


As to the rest of this show, a full three 
weeks out of doors, it was full of pleasure 
to the minute; a continuous performance 
of successive fishing trips that more than 
fulfilled the promises spread upon the 
bill boards and was one of those per- 
formances that beat out the advance no- 
tices. It was trout, trout, trout, and 
judging from Dick’s scientific classifica- 
tion, there are more sub-species of trout 
in Idaho than exist any place else on 
earth. Dick is great on classification,— 
has the scientific names down pat, and 
rattles them off like an announcer of 
trains at the Union Station. Sims would 
call a fish a rocky mountain, cut-throat, 
salmon or Dolly Varden trout, and Dick 
would subdivide them into as many 
classes as there were fish. He would feel 
in their mouths and tell if they were 
trout, charr or salmon by their teeth; look 
for a red slash across the throat, spots and 
dots above, below and along the lateral 
line; count the fin rays and go through 
a whole lot of other explorations, and 
then note it all down in a book. 

I do not know whether this was all 





what the cook called “bunk” or not, but 
Dick seemed to derive a lot of satisfac- 
tion from it. I expect Dick will write 
a treatise on this subject; he should see 
me before doing so. 

The pilgrimages from the main camp 
were composed of a lot of little journeys, 
where we remained out over night, fish- 
ing new waters each day. We went out 
there to fish, and after the wire edge was 
worn off by fishing, fishing, fishing, we 
spent the balance of the time in these 
little side trips, and to my mind they were 
the most enjoyable features of the whole 
outing. As instances: One morning at 
breakfast Sims said: “You two lumber- 
jacks have been hanging around the home 
camp long enough; we will go to Pine 
Creek to-day, remain all night and come 
back to-morrow.” 

Dick and I had no idea who or where 
Pine Creek was, but eagerly agreed to 
follow the leader. After the animals were 
driven in and packs adjusted we made a 
six-hour trek towards the sky line and 
pulled up on the banks of a little stream 
which Sims proclaimed as the place 
sought. It was a pretty little brook, with 
all the accompanying scenery and noises, 
full of stones, pools, falls, riffles and small 
trout—say, man, but those fish were 
good eating! Dick fished and fished and 
caught fish enough to feed a multitude, it 
would seem, but Sims, Dick, the cook and 
I devoured the whole lot at one sitting. 
Yes, they were good eating, and with light 
rod and tackle furnished the highest kind 
of sport. 

As the shadows followed up the slopes 
Sims built a little bivouac from a tarpaw- 
lin, and on a bed of pine needles Dick 
and I slept as sound as on the air mat- 
tresses of the home camp. Next day we 
fished until midday, feasted, then trekked 
back to the home camp. How happy that 
homecoming did seem! It really made 
us feel as if we had been away from home 
a long time on a lengthy journey, and 
this trip will remain long in our memories 
as an ideal. 

Another day Sims piloted us on a tim- 
ber-cruising expedition. We followed him 
around through the pines, and he pointed 
out deer and bear signs. I guess they 
were the real things, too, for Dick became 














ONE OF THOSE 
immensely interested, took measurements 
of one bear’s footprint in the mud, and 
from the way he talked I imagine he is 
quite a bearist. 

It seems odd that Dick should exhibit 
such an extensive knowledge on this kind 
of dope; he was continually probing Sims 
with questions pertaining to outdoor life, 
kept him busy pointing out signs made by 
woods animals, and always looking for 
something out of the ordinary as staged 
by dramatist Nature; and I will admit it 
sounded nice to listen to Sims and Dick 
speculating around the campfire about 
such little things that really do not amount 
to much in the commercial world. Here- 
tofore my outings compared tame, al- 
though at the time they appeared wooly, 
but this was proving a genuine Western 
attraction. 

Another day Sims said that ‘way up 
near the top of the mountain opposite 
camp nestled a lake that needed immedi- 
ate inspection, so we followed him. It 
was a considerable-sized pool, too; Sims 
and the rustler knocked a raft together, 
and we caught a lot of trout here, which, 
while good, did not equal in taste those 
caught in Pine Creek, or it may be our 








SIDE CAMPS 


appetities were becoming satiated with 
trout. It was a pretty scene, and the trip 
more than worth while. 

One day a couple of forest rangers 
struck camp and enjoyed a meal with us, 
or rather we with them. They told us 
about their labors, the dangers of forest 
fires, how to prevent them while camping 
out or cruising, and presented us with a 
poster telling how to deal with fires while 
in the woods. They were entertaining, 
and as I really learned a lot from their 
conversation Dick must have imbibed a 
whole volume of wisdom; they were old 
friends of Sims, so on this score they 
were doubly welcome. 

And then one day Dick found out it 
was nearing the appointed time he had 
fixed with another friend in Chicago. 
Camp was broken, the packs adjusted, the 
homeward trek began and Dick was on 
time to maintain his attitude for prompt- 
ness. 

Since that trip a railroad has pushed its 
way into this country, and you can reach 
the points by rail now that we packed in 
to, but I -know from personal knowl- 
edge the sport is just as good now as 
then. 
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WEAKFISH ON A COTTON THREAD 


REAL SPORT TO BE HAD AFTER THE GAMY “SEA TROUT,” WHEN 
GIVEN A FIGHTING CHANCE 


BY CLARENCE E. MULFORD 


‘6 T’S all right, ain’t it?” said a voice 
from the water, as we went down to 
the float. Charley Johnson smiled his 

welcome from the stern of the Shrimp— 

known affectionately as the “Lobster’s 

Baby.” It was all right; in fact, it is sel- 

dom anything else when Charley Johnson 

is with us; and now that we were with him 
on his own stamping ground, it was even 
better. 

“It sure is, Charley,” I replied, chucking 
my duffle to him. 

“How’s Cap’n Johnson, the Boy Scout?” 
laughed Wright, as he stepped over the 
water jug (there is no fresh water on 
Cat Island, except that brought out) and 
started for the engine. That’s his one 
great weakness; not water jugs, but en- 
gines. I’ve seen him kept quiet for a 
whole hour by an engine. Often the 
engine keeps quiet for a whole day after 
he gets through with it, but the effect 
upon Wright is salutary. 

“Where's th’ Doc?” Charley demanded, 
one foot on the float. 

“Can't get down until 7 a.m. to-mor- 
row,” I replied, feeling the explanation 
to be mine; Doc and I are almost Si- 
amesed. 

Charley looked 
Wright’s direction. 


apprehensively in 
“Will he bring the 


needle?” he demanded gravely. It was 
one of his pet jokes. I nodded, also 
gravely. “You bet—dassn’t run any 


chance with a mono., Charley. Show him 
how to start that horse, Cap’n, and we'll 
leave these parts.” : 

“Gee-whiz! Gee-whiz!” sighed the en- 
gine. “Chut! Gee-whiz! Chut, chut! 


Chee-chee, chee-chee !”’ and away we went, 
around the edge of the pier and toward the 
distant, bobbing red buoy the other side 
of the fleet riding at anchor in the road- 
stead. 


Charley briefly explained the channel to 
Wright, and then turned to me to discuss 
the object of our visit. He had faith in 
me and my theory and said so frankly. 
This was endorsement worthy of the 
name, coming, as it did, from a man who 
knows the sea as one knows one’s house. 
Other fishermen scoffed and said it was 
impossible—they had been fishing for 
more years than I was old, and therefore 
should know. In vain I had explained the 
difference between fishermen and anglers, 
pointing to the success of light tackle with 
the fresh water game fishes. I was a 
“bug,” harmless and to be pitied. It could 
not be done, was the opinion. I knew it 
could, and was going out to prove it; my 
chief asset was a nine-foot fly rod of split 
bamboo, rigged with trumpet guides to 
save the number twenty-four cotton thread 
on my bait-casting reel. 

The Shrimp chugged along without a 
sign of distress, as she always did. That 
boat is like her owner; absolutely de- 
pendable, never balks, and possesses a 
temper as sweet as that of the big-hearted 
man who runs her. “Red to port,” warned 
Charley; “then down them double row of 
stakes and straight to the island.” 

Cat Island, the bay home of three of the 
best-hearted fellows in the country, was 
not new to us, and we jumped out and 
started for the house. A quick change of 
clothes, and we were in the boat again, 
headed for the fishing grounds, through 
narrow lanes and past broad coves of wa- 
ter, whose astonishing anatomical names I 
dare not mention, but which may be easily 
learned by the curious on the spot. Pres- 
ently we anchored and started to fish. The 
tide paused and ebbed again and we were 
fishless. But it did not matter much; to- 
morrow would be another day, the day, we 
argued, and went back to the house. 
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“THAT BOAT IS LIKE HER OWNER—ABSOLUTELY DEPENDABLE” 


Supper out of the way, one of Charley’s 
brothers dropped in and stayed to tie lead- 
ers out of the bundle of selected gut I 
dumped on the table. Rich got the hang 
of them quickly, but Charley’s knots were 
not tight, as pointed out by weakfish the 
next morning. 

Wright, having borrowed my tobacco 
pouch, filled his pipe and puffed with satis- 
faction. Then he looked closely at the ta- 
ble and at each of us in turn. I pulled out 
my pipe and asked for the pouch. 

“Have you got any pet monkeys, crows 
or raccoons, Charley?” he asked, continu- 
ing his futile scrutiny. 

“Only when they visit me,” was the 
quiet reply. 

“T object!” I exclaimed. 

“All right—ain’t it?” 

“Well,” continued Wright, in a tone of 
resigned helplessness, “I laid Mul’s pouch 
right there,” and his finger slowly and 
emphatically descended on the spot. “And 
it’s gone.” 

Charley raised the finger and shook his 
head. “Does look that way,” he observed. 
“Are you sure you had it?” 

“Ain’t I smoking?” 

“He had it, Charley. He never smokes 
unless he’s had my pouch. He won't be 
able to fill his pipe again until it’s found.” 


“Or till Doc comes,” amended Charley. 

“Yes, or until Doc comes,” I agreed. 

Rich was very busy. “How'd you say 
you made the end loop, Mul?” he asked 
innocently. And he well knew his reputa- 
tion was against him. I showed him, but 
he did not believe in reciprocity, and there 
was no more smoking until he left. Then 
I locked my possession in the suit case, 
fearing he might be ambitious in the 
morning; and I looked around for some 
place wherein to lock the bag. There was 
none, but I beat him to it in the morning, 
because he overslept. 

We got Doc at the pier and ran back to 
the house to get our tackle. There the 
two other boats joined us and Wright went 
in Rich’s boat; Art Johnson had Ted Cor- 
rigan with him. While we chugged to 
the fishing ground I fastened my reel to 
the butt of the rod with adhesive tape. 
The reel seat was below the hand, and I 
did not want it there. My preference may 
be largely due to the fact that I am a bait 
caster more than a fly caster, but there was 
one big factor to be considered: Easy, 
delicate manipulation of the reel and rod. 
This decided the matter. 

A voice floated across the water, loud 
enough to be heard over the noise of the 
“horse”: “Cotton thread, eh? Well, he 
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CHARLIE, THE “BOY SCOUT” 


has my sympathy. But I hope he makes 
good.” 

That was the only remark I heard which 
bluntly derided my theory. The rest of 
the skepticism was expressed in half-hid- 
den smiles, a fluttering eye-lid and other 
subtler ways. Doc and Charley believed 
I could do it; Rich was half convinced; 
but the others would have to be shown. 
This lack of belief did not bother me. I 
had read terse and emphatic adverse opin- 
ions daily in the rod and gun column of a 
morning paper for a long time; dogmatic 
declarations, couched in language none too 
tender had thickened my hide to such 
pricks. Men who had never used any but 
telegraph poles for rods and heavy, linen 
lines, had knowingly proved me to be a 
deluded fanatic. I had wished fiercely to 
take the whole crowd of them up to some 
fresh-water lake and give them heart fail- 
ure. But I was serenely calm now; be- 
sides, these men were giving me a square 
deal, and I knew from the heartiness of 
their good wishes that they were “rooting” 
for me. They were ready to believe, and 
they would be truly glad to see me win. 

Doc came along out of loyalty to me as 





much as for any sport. He did not care 
for fishing, so my camera found expert 
hands ready to take it in charge. Doc 
never cared for fishing—that was of the 
few things we did not share. Otherwise 
you could pay your money and take your 
pick. But just to be sociable, Doc took 
one of Charley’s regular rigs and started 
even with us. He hooked the first fish, 
but lost him after a good fight for a novice 
fishing only to be agreeable. Weakfish 
had tender lips, which he then did not 
know. Art and Ted, in the middle boat, 
began to pull them in fast, but it was quite 
some time before we were honored. Then 
Charley landed one, followed closely by 
Doc. 

My cotton thread trailed down the tide. 
setting the rod aquiver from the pull of 
the rushing water. Alert, minute after 
minute, with no sign of a strike, I grew a 
little peevish and reached for my pipe. A 
sudden bend of the slender tip-joint, a 
shout from Charley and the game was on. 
Out of the corner of my eye I noticed that 
fishing in other boats was temporarily sus- 
pended. Charley and Doc quickly reeled 
in and laid their tackle aside, Doc jumping 
for the camera and Charley grabbing up 
the landing net. During the play I had to 
shift so quickly and often that they were 
kept on the jump—and this, coupled with 
the frantic efforts of the fish to avoid hav- 
ing its finish recorded on the film, ac- 
counts for the lack of good photographs. 
Either the finish occurred under the rail 
of the boat, or Charley or I was in the 
way at the critical moment. 

I did not know my “line,” and so played 
safe. That weakfish must have realized 
the insult I was trying to put on him and 
the disgrace of being caught on common 
spool-cotton thread, for he made things 
very interesting. Twice I fought him to 
within a foot of “All Right’s” ready net, 
only to be obliged to let him run, with my 
work to do over again. My reel, a thor- 
oughbred, was in perfect condition, and 
delighted me with its sensitiveness. The 
golden yellow split bamboo glistened in 
the sun as it curved, a beautiful danger 
signal if I should decide to depend on its 
warning alone rather than on the feel of 
the thread. 

Doc occasionally asked for a chance to 
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Weakfish on a Cotton Thread 


use the camera, but I was lost to every- 
thing but the fight. I began to reel in 
more steadily now, at times gaining sev- 
eral yards as the fish rushed in toward the 
boat. He tried his hardest to get slack 
thread, but I do not believe he even had a 
chance to win it—the nine-foot wand in 
my hand and the quadruple reel could beat 
him every time. Finally I got him close 
in and he started his dive too late—Char- 
ley lunged forward and swung back, and a 
watch snapped shut. “Twenty minutes,” 
said a voice. “Pound and three-quarters,” 
declared Doc, as he tossed the scales back 
on the seat. I was frankly disappointed, 
but tried again, this time knowing to a 
grain how much the thread would hold, 
and my second fish, struck fifty yards down 
the tide, was in the boat in three minutes 
by that same watch. “Two pounds and 
two ounces,” cried Doc enthusiastically. 
“Now for a big one,” he urged. 

With the size of the fish I had nothing 
to do—fate governed that; but by now I 
was coolly confident that my thread could 
land the biggest weakfish that ever swam 
in these waters—and so were Charley and 
Doc. I was amused as phases of the con- 
troversy recurred to my mind—the game 
was so simple as to be childish. This was 
not as much sport as I had hoped for; as 
long as I remained cool nothing but acci- 
dent could make me lose. I was so sure of 
myself that I let out seventy yards of line 
into the strongly ebbing tide. The pull of 
the water bent the rod into a beautiful 
parabola, and it quivered like Moses’ rod 
in my hand. Under the pressure of my 
lightly-resting thumb the reel was silent. 
Doc and Charley were fishing again with 
success, the latter busily tossing out the 
chum. 

“Got a match?” mumbled Doc, his mind 
on the line under his thumb. 

“Yes,” and I reached for one. Swish! 
went the rod; pur-r-r! went the reel and 
Doc lost all need of a match as he reeled 
in and grabbed the camera. My line was 
lost to sight where it entered the water, 
but away back in the boiling tide a weak- 
fish was telegraphing his chagrin, rage and 
defiance along it. I responded to his chal- 
lenge—by contemptuously giving thirty 
yards more, muttering as I did so: “There 
—let’s see if you know how to use it.” 
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He knew how, but could not get his 
knowledge into practice, although he tried 
hotly. Up and down, this side and that, 
toward the boat and away from it, he 
rushed, fighting desperately against the al- 
most invisible thread that never slackened 
and stayed by him like a shadow. He 
skimmed along the surface and I was 
ready to meet his “break” with a pull that 
would show him how useless it really was; 
but he did not leave the water, going down, 
instead, at top speed. He was whipped 
before he began. There was nothing to 
break, nothing waiting for him to rush up 
on it and make slack line. He could op- 
pose force and beat it, but this elastic 
cobweb that gave and took instantly, 
strong enough to hold its own weight, and 
not strong enough to tear out the hook, 
was his master. Back in the boat a quiv- 
ering rod bent and swayed, never straight 
and never bent too much, easing the shocks 
and keeping the line tight during every 
crowded instant. Then, suddenly I be- 
came peeved at the evident size of the vic- 
tim, and, knowing my thread by now like 
I had always known the rod, I lounged 
over into the stern of the boat and began 
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“AND INTO CHARLEY’S EVER-READY NET” 


to reel in steadily. Foot by foot he came 
and not until halfway in did he call for 
line and get it. I took up the few yards as 
soon as he turned and pumped him gently 
to show him what an easy mark he really 
was. For that he took several yards more 
and then, seeing that the others were pre- 
paring to quit and go home, I hustled him 
along and into Charley’s ever-ready net. 
“Six minutes,” said the man in the row- 
boat. “Same weight as the last, to the 
ounce,’ smiled Doc. “Too bad you 
couldn’t get a big fellow. You could land 
him without a doubt.” 

“You're right, Doc,” endorsed Charley, 
the best boatman and fisherman in the bay. 
He turned to me: “They don’t grow big 
enough to bust that thread, Mul, not when 
you’re at the other end of that pole. Well, 
we went and did it, didn’t we?” And he 
beamed. “We did what we knowed we 
could—and it’s all right, ain’t it?” Some- 
times I feel impelled to jump on the Boy 
Scout and maul shamelessly, out of an 
over-exuberant affection—you can’t know 
him and not love him as a brother. ButI for- 
bear to jump him and haul him—he might 
reply in kind, and break a few bones. An 
affectionate grizzly doesn’t realize that its 
pats are blows. And if you had seen him 
pick up one end of a heavy launch and 


saunter around a circle with it you'd real- 
ize that I am wise. 

Several days days later, with the same 
rig, I landed a three and one-quarter 
pound weakfish in five minutes. The tip- 
joint of my rod, affected by dry rot, broke 
at the ferrule and slid down the thread, 
stirring the fish to renewed efforts. Not- 
withstanding this, at no time had he a 
chance to get away. On his first rush he 
took nearly a hundred yards of line, stop- 
ping to fight shortly after 1 began pumping 
him. He made several other rushes, but 
the pumping always turned him. A fluke 
also became a victim of the thread, and 
had no more chance than the weakfish. 

On this day, Charley caught his first 
fish on cotton, handling his outfit deftly 
and never in danger. Wright, using a 
five-ounce bait casting rod and six-strand 
linen line, got the biggest weakfish of the 
day. It weighed three and a half pounds 
and made a spectacular and futile fight. 
To get the real sport out of fishing, use 
light tackle. 

One thing is proved conclusively : weak- 
fish of fair size can be caught easily on 
twenty-four cotton thread that costs five 
cents a spool; and I am convinced 
any weakfish can be captured by the 
same tackle. 
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THE PASSING OF THE MAINE 
WILDERNESS 


THFY ARE BUILDING A RAILROAD UP THE ALLAGASH INTO THE HEART OF THE LAST PRIMEVAL 
FOREST LEFT IN THE EAST—IS IT NOT ABOUT TIMF TO MAKE THE MT. 
KATAHDIN REGION A STATE GAME RESERVE ? 


BY FREDERICK K. VREELAND 


AVE you ever been in the Maine 
H woods? Do you know the great 

stillness of the lake at twilight, 
with the dark mountains mirrored in its 
placid surface, broken only by the dip 
of your paddle or by the splashing of a 
deer or moose in a boggy cove? Have 
you cast your fly daintily over a deep 
pool and felt the thrill as a big fellow 
rolled up to investigate, and then the 
tense moment when he started for the 
bottom of the lake with a rush that made 
your reel hum ecstatically? Have you 
gone alone into the heart of the forest 
and feit the cool, friendly solitude, far 
away from a human habitation, with only 
the timid wild things to keep you com- 
pany? If you have never experienced 
these joys, let me advise you to go at 
once before it is too late. But if you 
know and love the old woods, read this 
article; then light your pipe and think 
hard until you have decided what you 
can do to save what is left from destruc- 
tion—for the Maine wilderness is in 
peril. 

My first trip into the Maine woods 
was made fifteen years ago. My old 
stamping grounds in the Adirondacks 
were worn out, and I wanted to find 
a little bit-of unspoiled wilderness where 
the forests were still standing and the 
wild creatures lived their lives undis- 
turbed. I found it. I had not been 
there three hours on the shore at Moose- 
head Lake when a short walk to the 
edge of a clearing brought me in sight 
of three deer feeding contentedly in the 
twilight. Going back further, one could 
travel for days or weeks and find the 
woods everywhere filled with a network 


of freshly trodden game trails; or pad- 
dling out any evening into some con- 
venient “logan” you could see the deer 
feeding at the water’s edge as the sunset 
glow faded. And, my! how the trout did 
1ump in Mountain Pond at sunset! The 
whole surface of the lake was broken 
into ripples as the trout leaped for the 
sheer joy of living in the cool waters, 
and one could cast any old fly anywhere 
on the surface and have it seized eag- 
erly almost as soon as it touched the 
water. 

Now, alas! the trout no longer leap in 
Mountain Pond, and you can whip the 
lake until you are tired without catch- 
ing enough to fill the pan for supper. 
Over-fished? I think not, for Mountain 
Pond is out of the way of the sporting 
camp crowds, and I could cite half a 
dozen similar lakes in the vicinity which 
have been fished hard all summer for 
twenty years without seriously diminish- 
ing the supply of trout. It is a. signifi- 
cant fact, however, that in recent years 
the lumbermen have been working in 
the vicinity. Of course, the men never 
fish through the ice, for that is strictly 
against the law, except in a few of the 
larger lakes; and, moreover, I have been 
told that lumbermen do not like trout, 
anyway. But it is an odd coincidence 
that wherever I have found recently used 
lumber camps near the smaller lakes, I 
have failed to find fish. Strange, isn’t 
it? 

But how about the game? 

This year I came back to my old 
stamping ground, which used to be as 
good a game country as could be found 
anywhere in the State of Maine. I 
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never failed to see deer when I took a 
day’s tramp through the woods or pad- 
dled along the lake shores in the twi- 
light. This year I tramped for two 
weeks over the same country and saw 
not a single live deer, and very few 
tracks. Why? It is not an answer to 
say that the deer have been driven back 
by the advance of civilization; for 
everybody knows that deer are very tol- 
erant of the presence of man if they are 
given half a chance. It is a significant 
fact that in some sections deer are more 
plentiful on the outskirts of the settle- 
ments than they are farther back in ihe 
woods. A farmer hesitates to kill a 
deer on a public highway—it is too on- 
spicuous. Neither will it answer thie 
question to say that the work of the lum- 
bermen has destroyed the feed, and the 
deer have starved or beeu forced to 
move; for it is well known that the deer 
delight in fresh cuttings, where the rasp- 
berry bushes are starting. No, the sim- 
ple fact is that the deer cannot stand 
the ordeal of being shot at sight sum- 
mer and winter, for the supply is not 
inexhaustible, as some people seem to 
think. 

But this is not the worst. Lakes with- 
out fish and woods without game are 
bad enough, but mountains without trees 
are far worse. The first thing that met 
my eye when I left the train and started 
up the lake in a little boat was a hideous 
rea scar covering the face of one of the 
nearby mountains. You know what that 
means. A few years ago the lumber- 
men took this mountain land, slashing 
and hewing, taking out what logs they 
could use for pulp wood and leaving the 
limbs and tops piled in huge heaps of 
tinder. No attempt was made at “lop- 
ping” the tops, so that they would lie on 
the ground and. rot, but they were left 
standing on their own branches like a 
bristly cheval de frise, awaiting only a 
careless match or a spark from a pipe 
to start a conflagration. Last year in 
July there was a dry _ thunderstorm. 
Lightning struck in several places and 
soon the whole mountain was swept by 
a flaring bonfire which ran _ greedily 
through the piles of fuel prepared for it. 
Five hundred men were sent out to fight 
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the flames, with about as much effect as 
a wet blanket would have on a burning 
powder mill. The blaze ran merrily on 
until there came a storm that was not 
dry, and then the fire-fighters went 
home. Now the lumbermen are again 
at work getting out such of the black- 
ened trunks as they can use for pulp 
wood. 

This fire swept nearly a whole town- 
ship, which had been cut over within the 
last few years, taking with it not only 
the woods and the underbrush, but burn- 
ing out the very soil down to the bare 
rocks, which were crumbled and cracked 
by the intense heat. But—note this well 
—in many places the fire stopped when 
it reached patches of green timber that 
had not been cut over, passing around 
and leaving these little oases in the hide- 
ous black desert. Suppose, now, the 
lumbermen had been more careful with 
their cutting, and had burned their brush, 
as they could have done at small ex- 
pense in the winter when the snow was 
on the ground. Or, suppose they had 
only adopted the practice of “lopping 
tops,” so that the brush would lie flat 
on the ground and rot. Do you think 
then the fire would have started, or if it 
had started would it not have been pos- 
sible to extinguish it before it got be- 
yond control? 

Two years ago the scar on this moun- 
tainside was gray, and appeared only in 
patches. This was because the loggers 
had found it convenient to strip the 
slopes bare on the steeper portions so 
that the gray rock showed through. On 
the lower slopes they left the hard wood 
so that their work was not so conspicu- 
ous. 

After seeing this work two years ago, 
I had a talk with a man high in the 
councils of the paper company which 
controls the cut in this section. He had 
never visited the woods himself, and I 
thought he ought to know something of 
the wasteful methods of cutting that 
were going on and the absolute disre- 
gard for consequerices or for the per- 
petuation of the supply of timber. He 
listened patiently to what I had to say 
and I was congratulating myself that 
I had won a convert, when he quietly 
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“LYING TEN YEARS AND ALMOST AS_IN- 
FLAMMABLE AS EVER” 
remarked, “Well, what are we going to 
do? We have to declare dividends!” 

I gave it up in despair. 

Now, please do not put me down as a 
pessimist, and do not imagine that the 
pitiful state of affairs that I have de- 
scribed exists throughout the whole of 
the Maine woods. Happily it does not. 
If it did, there would be no occasion for 
this article, since it would then be too 
late to do any good. True, I counted 
four distinct new burns from the top of 
Whitecap Mountain, all of which had 
started in fresh cuttings at about the 
same time, but there still remain large 
areas of the Maine woods where the 
forests have not been destroyed, where 
the deer and moose are still abundant, 
and where you can still catch a big trout 
when you want him for supper. But 
you who have been there know that 
such places are becoming every year 
more scarce, and you have been driven 
back year by year, until now you find 
yourself almost emerging into civiliza- 
tion on the other side. What fifteen 
years have done in the places that I 
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have described will soon be repeated 
everywhere, unless something is done to 
save the remnant. An enterprising rail- 
road company is planning a new road 
down the Allegash. I am reliably in- 
formed that this road will soon be built, 
and then the last of the remote places 
will be thrown open. 

Now, what is to be done? Shall we 
stand by and see the Maine woods—the 
last bit of unspoiled wilderness remain- 
ing in our Northeastern States—go the 
way of the Adirondacks? Or shall we 
try to stop the destruction and leave a 
little corner where posterity can share 
the joys we have experienced in the 
“big woods”? 

If anything is to be done, it remains 
for you, fellow sportsmen, to start it. 
We cannot blame the lumbermen, for 
they are paid to obey orders and get out 
logs. Besides, they don’t know any other 
way. We cannot expect the proprietors 
of sporting camps to raise their voices 
in protest, for their very existence de- 
pends upon the favor of the lumber 
barons who own the land, and any pro- 
test on their part would doubtless be an- 
swered by a cancellation of their leases. 
Of course, the residents—voters—of the 
State of Maine are those who must ulti- 
mately decide the matter, and the initia- 
tive should properly be taken by them; 
but many of those residents seem 
strangely blind to the danger that threat- 
ens—indeed, they seem to look upon the 
march of “progress” in the woods as 
something distinctly to their credit. 
Others seem to consider it their divine 
right to cut and kill wherever they 
please; for, is not this their own State of 
Maine, and have not their fathers before 
them done the same? In answer to ap- 
peals they will say, “Oh, I guess there’s 
plenty of timber left in the woods yet.” 
This is a situation characteristic of an 
undeveloped region, where the people 
realize their mistake only after the 
goose that lays the golden eggs has been 
killed for its meat. 

The great operators who own most of 
the land are being driven to extremes by 
the scarcity of pulp wood, and their only 
thought seeins to be to get out enough 
logs to keep their mills going, and let 
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posterity look out for their own divi- 
dends. Can we count on the State Leg- 
islature to pass laws which may meet 
with the disfavor of the powerful mon- 
eyed interests of the State? I venture 
to hope that we may. But somebody 
who is not selfishly interested must start 
the thing going and help to develop pub- 
lic sentiment—and whe can do this bet- 
ter than the readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM? 

As a basis to work from I should like 
to propose the following remedies, which 
I think would go a long way toward solv- 
ing the problem: 

First and foremost, legislation should 
be enacted regulating the operations of 
the lumbermen, limiting the size of the 
logs to be cut, and requiring them to 
dispose of their brush in such manner 
as to minimize the danger of fire. In 
Aroostook County, where much of the 
land is owned by private individuals and 
lumbered on a stumpage basis, under 
restrictions, the conditions are much 
better and fires are less frequent than 
in the sections where the great pulp 
companies are in complete control. The 
Supreme Court has decided that the 
State has the power to regulate cutting 
on private lands, and it is high time this 
power were exercised. The State has an 
admirable corps of fire wardens who are 
doing effective work, but a whole army 
of fire wardens would be powerless in 
the sections where heaps of brush litter 
the ground everywhere. Such brush 
will lie for fifteen or twenty years and 
still be a fire menace. 

Second, I believe a large tract of 
land, including Mt. Katahdin, should be 
set apart as a State forest and game 
preserve. The Maine woods are an 
asset of immense value to the State be- 
cause of the money that is brought in 
by the thousands who go there annually, 
seeking health and recreation near the 
heart of Nature. A conservative esti- 
mate made by FIELD AND STREAM shows 
that not less than $5,000,000.00 is 
brought into the state annually by sports- 
men and summer people. Is not this 
income worth perpetuating? 

Third, the time has come for stricter 
enforcement of the game laws, and I be- 
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lieve the game wardens should be in- 
structed to stop absolutely the use of deer 
meat in the lumber camps in winter and 
in the permanent “sporting camps” in 
summer. I say this with a full realiza- 
tion that I will be considered ungrate- 
ful by many friends whose entertain- 
ment I have enjoyed in the woods. But 
it is simply a matter of time. Many of 
the sporting camps have already been 
obliged to give up the use of deer meat 
for the simple reason that they cannot 
get it. They will all have to buy meat 
sooner or later. It is simply a question 
of beginning a few years earlier before 
the supply has become exhausted. This 
will add somewhat to the expense of 
running the camp, and will raise the rate 
of board. But who would not be will- 
ing to pay a little more for his living 
and enjoy the privilege of seeing the 
deer undisturbed in the woods as they 
used to be? 

Fourth, the lumber camps should be 
watched closely, not only to prevent the 
killing of game, but to stop fishing 
through the ice. This may require more 
game wardens than there are at present, 


“NO TOP-LOPPING HERE” 
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TILE FIRE STOPPED WHEN IT REACHED THE STAND OF GREEN TIMBER” 


but it should be done if it takes a sepa- 
rate warden for each camp. 

Fifth, | am in favor of limiting the 
season for catching square-tailed trout to 
September 1st, or September 15th at the 
very latest, instead of allowing it to con- 
tinue until October Ist. I realize that 
this will spoil the best fall fishing, but 
fishing at this season is really not fair 
sport, since the trout are on the spawn- 
ing beds, and catching them under those 
circumstances is slaughter and not angl- 
ing. I saw one man early in last Sep- 
tember who took thirty trout in one hole 
without moving his canoe, and all but 
two were spawning females. 

Finally, and most important of all, I 
feel that every man who knows and loves 
the Maine Woods should write to the 
editor of FIeLp AND STREAM, telling 





what the conditions are in the section 
with which he is familiar and suggesting 
the remedies which he thinks will be 
most effective. If we all pull together 
we can get results——if you wait for the 
other fellow to do something, it may 
never be done. 

Of course, it goes without saying, that 
the Camp Fire Club of America will 
stand behind any sound movement for 
forest and game protection. The Club is 
now working, with the aid of Mr. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, who is one of its mem- 
bers, to save something from the wreck 
of the Adirondacks. Will the people 
of Maine allew their splendid forests 
to go the way of the Adirondacks, or 
will they wake up and save the old 
woods, while they are still worth sav- 


ing? 
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A SERIES OF TALKS ON HOME FORESTRY FOR THE SPORTSMAN, WOODSMAN 
AND THE OWNER OF A WOODLOT 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


HE subject of planting white pines 
T is quite important enough to de- 

serve a chapter in itself. With the 
widespread interest being shown by our 
farmers and woodland owners in mak- 
ing the waste acres pay, each year sees 
more and more millions of young trees 
being set out, taking the entire output of 
the State nurseries and demanding more 
every year. The best and most advanced 
nursery practice in America is, perhaps, 
that of the New York State forestry 
department, under the management of 
C. R. Pettis, State Forester, whose bul- 
letins on reforesting, collecting and cur- 
ing seed, planting and setting out, may 
be had on application to the Conserva- 
tion Commission at Albany. Before 
going into the application of generai 
nursery practice to the small private 
nursery for reforesting out of one’s 
spare time account, I wish you to scru- 
tinize the economics of the matter care- 
fully, for the tables at present published 
on tree planting are so very modest, so 


very unfair to the actual earning capa- 
city of the trees, as to deter most people 
that read them over casually from do- 
ing anything at all in forestry. For 
example, the tables of profit and loss 
published in the very same _ bulletins 
which contain Mr. Pettis’ excellent data, 
on nursery operations show an actual loss: 
for rotations carried beyond 50 years, 
yet it-is above this age that the vol-~ 
umetric growth of white pine increases 
far beyond the yield per year of the 
earlier years of its growth. Figures can be 
handled to show almost any result, so a 
careful analysis of these figures is nec- 
essary before condemning forestry ast 
a non-paying proposition in America, 
whereas it pays almost as well as agri- 
culture in Germany and Franee. For 
example, at 65 years the stumpage of 
white pine is valued at $566 an acre 
(which is certainly modest enough), yet 
we are calmly assured that the taxes at 
compound interest will then amount to 
$281.32 per acre, or one-half the value 
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of the stand. As if this were not enough 
the cost of planting at ten dollars per 
acre is computed at compound interest 
and charged up at $89.60 an acre and 
the land at $4 an acre is charged against 
the trees at compound interest for 65 
years, amounting to the amazing figure 
of $47.50! Does that appeal to you as 
fair? Suppose we figured the profits of 
farming that way and charged the cost 
of fertilizing at compound interest year 
after year indefinitely. It would not take 
over a century at compound interest to 
figure out that some ten dollars that 
your grandfather spent for fertilizing an 
acre of ground would, if left in the 
bank, have amounted to more than the 
whole value of the farm. I bought a 
rifle twenty years ago for $16. At com- 
pound interest that rifle is now worth 
$45.24, yet I would not count it among 
my assets at any such figure. In Europe 
they plant many acres of trees in every 
torest every year and do not expect to 
cut the acres planted now until seventy 
years later, yet if this yearly cost were 
tc be carried at compound interest for 
seventy years it would mix up the book- 
keeping to such an extent that any real 


statement of profit and loss would be 
impossible. Yet they do make money, 
for the trees grow and they sell whole 
sections of them every year. The only 
real solution is, of course, to charge the 
yearly planting expenses along with other 
yearly operating costs, such as fire pa- 
trol, thinning expenses, income from 
thinning sales, ete. Otherwise you 
would have to enter all these expenses 
also against your acres of trees and carry 
them for a hundred years at compound 
interest. They would amount to a pre- 
cious sum, I warrant you! In the same 
way the taxes actually amount to about 
$50 instead of $281.52 figured at com- 
pound interest, as of course no one is 
going to make your trees pay half their 
value in taxes. In other words, a tax 
charge of 54 cents an acre is to be 
charged in among the yearly expenses 
of operating your forest. 

Let us face this thing fairly and see 
just what it is going to cost us per acre 
to run a planted white pine forest and 
what returns we can expect. To begin 
with, a fair average charge for planting 
an acre of white pine with four-year 
transplants bought from the State nurs- 
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ery at $4.25 a thousand is $10. As two 
men can set out from 600 to 1,000 plants 
in a day, and as it takes 1,200 plants on 
G-foot centers to set out an acre, you can 
figure an acre in two days for your spare 
time. Now a four-year white-pine trans- 
plant is a sturdy little specimen, 16 inches 
high and a foot across the crown, and is 
quite able to take care of itself among 
the weeds, requiring no care at all except 
seeping out grazing cattle. In four 
nore years the stand will be higher than 
your head, and by the time the trees are 
sixteen years old they will all be fifteen 
feet high and three inches in diameter at 
the butt. The crowns will be seven feet 
in diameter, or, in other words, on six- 
foot centers the outer branches will be 
just interlacing. Eight feet from the 
ground the trees will be two inches in 
diameter, and they will have cleared 
themselves of all lower branches up to 
the seventh year, or about eight feet up 
the trunk. You have also a pine-needle 
floor on the stony pasture and a real white 
pine forest, and it has cost you nothing 
beyond the $10 an acre you spent twelve 
years ago. 

No hurry about thinning yet, however, 
as white pine can stand a lot of shade,— 
I have one specimen growing only seven 
feet away from an 18-inch oak which 
completely overshadows it, and yet it is 
8 inches in diameter, 31 years old, 33 feet 
high, and has a 16-foot crown, which di- 
mensions are almost the same except for 
height as with my other 30-year white 
pines growing in the forest. 

When your trees are 27 years old they 
will be about 30 feet high, 6 inches in 
diameter, and will have a 14-foot diam- 
eter crown, so that you should provide 
ahead for space by thinning your forest 
at the age of about 20 years. This to 
leave them on 12-foot centers. If you 
planted them on 6-foot triangles you will 
take two-thirds of the trees out to leave 
the rest on 12-foot centers, and at that 
they will nearly touch, as the crown of a 
20-year white pine is 11 feet in diam- 
eter. In fact, you can begin thinning 
at 18 years, taking out enough cord-wood 
for home use. However, the 20-year 
thinning will yield you some 600 white 
pines from 4 to 5 inches in diameter at the 
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base, assuming that you used two hun- 
dred saplings for cordwood and _ poles 
during the 18th and 19th years. The 
four hundred trees that are left will run 
pretty close to 10,000 board feet to the 
acre, and the thinning will yield you 
about 20 cords of first-class wood pulp, 
which at $5 a cord is worth $100. You 
can salt this in the bank, where it will 
draw real compound interest, which you 
can charge against the imaginary com- 
pound which that $10 planting expense 
and 50 cents taxes are drawing in those 
precious tables. 

At thirty years you will have to thin 
again, as the trees are nearly 40 feet 
high and 8 inches in diameter, with the 
crowns 18 feet across and interlacing 
heavily. 

Look ahead a bit. Forest-grown white 
pines of fifty years age have a diameter 
of 12 inches and a crown of about 24 
feet, and stand 55 and 60 feet high 
(Pinchot gives 70 feet for Pennsylvania 
pines on slate soil). But the 50-year 
tree has more than 2% times the volume 
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of the 30-year tree, so that it is best to 
let them crowd sooner than thin drasti- 
cally. Remember that the yearly ring is 
at that age about '-inch thick and that 
every time it goes around an 8-inch tree 
25% inches in circumference a good vol- 
ume of wood is added. Wherefore you 
will take but one out of every five, or 
8U trees to the acre. As they are 5 inches 
in diameter 20 feet up and 8 inches at 
the butt, there ought to be about 8,000 
B. F., say $60 stumpage, in them, and 
the rest of the stand will have about 
25,000 B. F. to the acre on it. At fifty 
years our trees will reach about 12 
inches, forest grown (sandy loam soil) 
and run 56,000 feet to the acre or $560 
stumpage. It is time to take out about 
60 more trees, selecting them among the 
suppressed specimens, as it is impossible 
to keep up any geometric formations in 
large 50-year trees. The 60 trees of the 
thinning will run easily 14,000 B. I., or 
$140. From 50 years on, the plantation 


can be thinned at the rate of 50 to 60 
trees every ten years up to 70 years, 
when the stand will have about 80,000 
lb. I’. on it worth at $12 stumpage $960. 
Adding to the various thinnings and the 
final crop, we get $1,460, or $20 an acre 
a year, for the yield of the forest crop. 
lf the thinnings were left at compound 
interest in the bank it would jump up to 
over $3,000, but one has no right to as- 
sume that the money will be invested that 
way, nor should any charges such as 
planting, taxes, fire patrol or thinning, be 
kept in the account at compound interest. 
As I said before, it is false and mislead- 
ing, because the interest soon becomes 
an increment mainly earned by the ac- 
crued interest itself and not by the orig- 
inal fixed charge. If the earnings are 
not computed at compound interest, then 
the expenses should not be. 

White pine will grow on any soil not 
too dry and in mixture with all species 
of hard woods. In Pinchot’s book, “The 
White Pine,” curves and tables made 
from measurements of hundreds of white 
pines growing in the high mountain for- 
ests of Pennsylvania give the yield per 
acre, height, diameter, etc., for all ages 
of white pines. These trees grow on 
slatey soils in cold, heavy Winter cli- 
mates. The writer has the good fortune 
to live in an extensive forest of mixed 
hardwoods, white pine short leaf, pitch 
and scrub pines, oaks and maples, all 
growing on a light sandy loam in the 
mild coast climate of New Jersey. Our 
white pines, as might be expected, are 
much shorter and heavier than the 
North Pennsylvania pines of Pinchot. 
The younger trees agree in diameter and 
height, but beyond 30 years the Pennsyl- 
vania pines are much taller and thinner, 
due to growing in dense stands in tall 
forests. For example, Pinchot’s tables 
give 70 feet height and 10 inches diam- 
cter for a 50-year tree. Our own reach 
12 and 13 inches diameter in that time 
and are rarely over 55 to 60 feet high, 
but have won for themselves a 24-foot 
crowm The point I wish to make is that 
with proper thinning we can expect 12 
inches diameter for planted trees at 50 
years. It agrees closely with European 
practice with planted sylvester pine, and 
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as a matter of fact our own short-leaf 
pines growing in hardwood forests agree 
closely with the white pines in diameter 
per year. 

A second place where the planting of 
white pine is of interest to all wood-lot 
and forest owners is in hardwood stands 
in which one wishes to improve the 
stand after cutting out soft woods and 
forest weeds, such as white birches, dog- 
woods, deformed trees, and chestnuts at- 
tacked with the blight. In these cases 
the 4-year State nursery transplant is the 
thing. It will grow almost anywhere but 
in a swamp or sand barren, and does not 
appear to mind the shade of its hard- 
wood neighbors in the least. Plant it 
with its roots spread out in the forest 
humus, and be sure and get the root 
collet at the surface, just as it was in the 


nursery. Planting the roots too deep 
sinks them out of the sun’s heat and 


forces the tree to spend several years in 
acquiring a new set of roots. 

lor those which are afflicted with the 
chestnut blight the method devised by 
Dr. Robert Morris, of Stamford, Conn., 
appears to be the best solution until that 
genius comes along who will discover 
how to counteract the blight fungus it- 
self. If the infected tree is young, say 
not over 12 inches, cut it to a stump and 
trim the stump properly to a cone just 
above the root collet as if for coppice 
growth. A circle of sprouts will appear 
next year. They will be affected with 
the blight, but the root needs them for 
leafage in lieu of a trunk and branches. 
Graft on a shoot of the Chinese chest- 
nut, the Hanmun (you'll have to ask Dr. 
Morris where to get it) and in five years’ 
time, trim off all but two native shoots 
and the Chinese one. Later leave the 
Chinese shoot only, which will soon be- 
come a large tree and occupy nearly the 
area of the original stump. If the 
blighted chestnut is old, better cut it to 
stump and plant a clump of white pines 
on six-foot spacing in the area left by its 
crown. When the shoots appear on the 
chestnut stump trim them off. The root 
will die after two or three seasons with- 
out leafage. 

In general, for planting State nursery 
transplants, make application on the 
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blank form supplied by the State For- 
ester. Shipment will be between the 
first of April and the first of June, price 
$4.25 per thousand, which will be nearly 
enough for an acre, and you can set 
them out in a Sunday’s work with the 
help of your boys. When the crate ar- 
rives, heel them into a shallow trench 
and cover the roots well with earth if too 
busy to set them out at once. It is essen- 
tial to prevent the fine root-hairs from 
drying and withering in the sun, for 
these are what feed the plant; the big 
roots are merely sap channels. The 
planting gang consists of two,—the man 
who goes ahead with a mattock and grubs 
holes in the soil about a foot across and 
nine inches deep, and the planter who 
follows close behind him with a_ bucket 
full of transplants with their roots 
dipped in muddy water. He gets the 
young trees into the holes before the 
earth loses its freshness, firms the soil 
about the plant in a little hillock and 
moves on to the next hole. He should 
be careful to get the root collet at the 
level of the soil, to avoid twisting or 
making circles of the larger roots, and 
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should mulch each hillock with the sur- 
rounding litter. In order not to inter- 
rupt the work a boy should tote the 
plants from the crate or heeling-in trench 
to the planter. Sixty plants an hour is 
good time for those unused to the work. 
Now, to the average farmer or scrub 
woodland owner, this is the total ex- 
pense of foresting an acre—$4.25 for 
the transplants and two days of your 
own and the boy’s time. Isn’t it worth 
it to make the waste acres productive? 
In order to have a real standard forest 
you should plant only a few acres each 
year so as to have tree crops and thin- 
ning crops coming steadily each year. 
I am not much in sympathy with plant- 
ing a vast area all at once and looking 
for one big crop and five-year thinning 
periods. Not for the poor man. It is all 
right for the lumber corporation or the 
rich forest owner, but for the man who 
owns twenty to a hundred acres I would 
say, go at it gradually, get your experi- 
ence as you go along with small forest 
tracts and keep adding a little every year. 
It will soon become as much a part of 
the farm industry, particularly in the 
slack winter months when your thinning 
and logging is to be done, as the wheat, 
the corn, the orchards and the live stock. 
In a good many of our states the 
forestry department is not sufficiently 
equipped to be able to supply state- 
raised seedlings, and nursery prices are 
as a rule prohibitive. There are also 
many to whom the raising of a bed of 
seedlings would be a novel and an inter- 
esting experience, a pleasure of itself. 
To such I will give in brief the prac- 


tice followed for the last seven years in 
raising seedlings and transplants by the 
New York State nurseries. To me it 
seems more practical and easier for the 
busy man with but little spare time to 
devote to nursery work than the usual 
pepiniere work of Europe. The latter 
is quite as effective and uses the raw 
material at hand in the forest for all 
construction material, but takes a great 
deal more hand labor and time. The 
standard unit of the New York Nurs- 
eries is the 4-foot by 12-foot bed. For 
single-handed work, where only one man 
is available, a half unit or 4-foot by 6- 
foot bed is used, as this is about as large 
a lath shade as one man can _ handle. 
Our illustration shows the construction 
of the bed cover at a glance. There is 
a 4-foot by 12-foot by 9-inch frame, cov- 
ered top and sides with 34-inch poultry 
net, and over this fits a lath cover of the 
same size. The wire screen is to keep 
out birds and rodents during germina- 
tion and while the seedlings are young 
and the lath screen is to give them shade 
during sunny days and to guard them 
from frost by filling additional laths in 
the spaces of the lath shade. The outfit 
costs $3.00 to make and equips you com- 
pletely to withstand emergencies of 
weather and predacious creatures. With- 
out it you will have a large assortment of 
troubles and partial or complete failure. 
A 4-foot by 6-foot bed will raise from 
5,000 to 6,000 white pine seedlings, and - 
it should be placed in the richest part 
of your truck garden and prepared about 
as for sowing lettuce. Sow the seed 
broadcast, half a pound of white pine 
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seed ($2.00 a pound) to a 4-foot by 6- 
foot bed, press in with a hoe and sift a 
layer of fine loam, not over %-inch 
deep, evenly over the entire bed. The 
germination will be finished in 21 days 
and with good, oily, healthy seed 
should be simultaneous, so that the whole 
stand will break ground together. Dur- 
ing germination keep the bed sprinkled 
damp and keep the lath frame filled with 
loose laths, with mulch or paper banked 
against the sides. As soon as the stand 
breaks, let in light at once by taking off 
the loose laths and paper. Take off the 
shade frames entirely if there is no sun, 
as it is essential to avoid damping off 
the young plants. The little seedlings 
bring up the seed coats with them, for all 
the world like peppers, and if you have 
no wire screen the birds will eat every 
one, nipping off the young needles as a 
tidbit thrown in. Your principal care 
during the summer will be to keep out 
the damping-off fungus. In general, the 
lath shades should be on in drought and 
always taken off after heavy rains to 
give the bed a chance to dry out. Keep 
it off also in the fall to toughen the 
plants against frost. 

In the second summer the plants need 
no shade and little or no attention except 
to discourage any rank weeds which 
may have attained a foothold in the bed. 
In an open field you can set out two-year 
seedlings at once if you so prefer, but 
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to my mind, inasmuch as the object of 
your work is to grow a forest as surely 
and quickly as possible, it is better to 
set them out in a transplant bed on 4-inch 
centers six inches between the rows and 
leave them there two more years. They 
will grow much faster than if set out in 
the field at two years of age, and for for- 
est planting the transplants are positively 
necessary. You can judge for yourself 
from the pictures of seedlings and trans- 
plants herewith. Two transplant beds on 
6-inch centers, 4 feet by 20 feet, will hold 
1,000 seedlings. Any good level soil will 
do. You will need a transplant board 
5% inches wide, with notches spaced 4 
inches. Two men can set out 400 plants 
an hour with this board, using a trowel to 
make the holes with. Be sure and get the 
root collet (where the roots join the 
stem) at the same level as the seedling 
stood in the soil. Two or three weedings 
a season is all the care the transplants 
need. To break them out for forest 
planting, start a trench at one end of the 
bed and work each row out with a spade, 
loosen the plants carefully, knock off the 
earth clods and bundle in tens, with a 
wrapping of wet burlaps for transporta- 
tion to the planting field. 

A dollar for seed and a little of your 
spare time;—it is the cheapest way to 
forest four acres of waste land that | 
know of. 





(To be continued) 
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CAMP FIRE MAGIC 


BY HOWELL BEHR 


Watch the glowing embers dying, 
Gasping out a last farewell; 

Quiet reigns throughout the forest, 
Nature’s cast a sleeping spell. 
Mortals think they can resist her, 
But as if entranced I lie— 

Hark! The wind up in the pine trees 
Sings a charmed lullaby. 
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[N] $2000.00 Prize Fishing Contest 








List of Prizes and Conditions for 1912 Contest on 
Pages 1310-1318 


STORIES OF THE TAKING OF THE 
RECORD FISH 


WRITTEN BY THE WINNERS 
The Record Rainbow Trout 


SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE AND FIRST 
GRAND PRIZE—RAINBOW 
TROUT 


Awarded to Mrs. D. L. McKay, Jr., 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Weight—21 lbs., 6 oz 

Length—36¥% in. 

Girth—21¥ in. 

Where caught—Klamath Lake, Ore. 

Rod—6¥% oz. split bamboo. 

Reel—Shakespeare. 

Line—No. F braided silk. 

Lure—No. 6 Pfluger spoon. 


Landed Without a Gaff 
BY MRS. S. L. M KAY, JR. 





On July 8d we—Mr. and Mrs. Frank about 9 a. m. The Cox family were at 
Cox, of “Frisco,” self and husband—de- the mouth of the creek and just turning 





cided not to go to town and spend the 
Fourth, but go out among the big fellows 
and see if we couldn’t land a few. So, 
leaving Rocky Point with our launch, the 
Mac, and two rowboats trailing, we 
started on our fishing trip. 

Going to Odessa Creek, a good six 
miles away, we ran up the creek about 
40 rods, where we anchored the launch 


into the lake when we left the launch. 

I was using Mac’s fly rod (as he had 
lost his steel rod overboard), 100 yards 
No. F Saline braided silk line and a No. 
§ Pfluger spoon with a three-hook gang. 

I had only let out about 40 or 50 feet 
of line when I yelled, “Back water, Mac; 
I have hooked a snag!” Looking over 
my shoulder, he saw the “snag” break - 
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water, and answered to give him slack 
and play carefully, as I had the biggest 
one this season. 

I realized then that I had a fight on 
my hands from the way the reel was 
humming, and, knowing I had but a fly 
rod, Mac yelled at Cox (both gaffs being 
in their boat) to bring the gaff quick. 

“Nothing stirring; we are too busy, as 

hooked and can’t 


we have a big one 
from around the 


come,” was the hail 
point. 

“Never mind,’ Mac says; “I will get 
him the same as we did our muscal- 
longe in Wisconsin.” 

After the one rise he never broke 
water again, but would rush about fifty 
yards and sulk in deep water. After 
goodness only knows how many rushes 
he made, I managed to get him close to 
the boat, and Mac made a grab for his 
gills, but missed him. Then I thought I 
had lost both the fish and rod (was nearly 
all in from being nervous), but finally 
he stopped his rushing. We got him 
alongside of the boat again, and this time 
Mac was there with a sure reach and got 
him by the gills, nearly upsetting the 
boat. I wondered for a minute if Mac 
vas going out or the fish coming in, but 
we landed him, and, my goodness! but 
I could not realize I had won the fight 
against such odds. Excitement reigned 
supreme for a while until we knew he 
was safe. Then we called to the Coxes 
and we laughed to ourselves and said we 
would have some fun, as they pulled to 
within about 20 yards, and Mac says: 

“Did you get a good one, Frank?” 

“Oh, a dandy; he will go from 12 to 14 
pounds; let’s see yours.” 

So Mac held wp the big one, and poor 
Mrs. Cox said: 

“Oh, Mrs. McKay, mine is a mere min- 
now alongside of yours.” And he sure 
was. 

As near as we could guess it took me 
25 to 40 minutes to bring him up so Mac 
could land him. 

We had lunch and fished and enjoyed 
ourselves all day, I catching one more, 
a 9-pounder, and Mrs. Cox two, a 
h-pounder and a 9%-pounder. Getting 
back to Rocky Point at 6.30, we weighed 
the big fellow, and he tipped the scales in 











RAINBOW TROUT CAUGIIT BY 
MCKAY, JR., OF KLAMATH 
FALLS, OREGON 


6-02. 
MRS. D. L. 


91-LR. 


the store, in front of a good-sized crowd 
of fishermen, at 21 Ib. 6 oz. Mrs. Cox’s 
big one was 13 lb. 8 oz. And so ended 
our fishing trip and our glorious Fourth 
of July. 


SECOND GRAND PRIZE—RAINBOW 
TROUT 
Awarded to Eli C. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 


Weight—18 lbs. 2 oz 

Length—3434 in. 

Girth—19% in. 

Where caught—St. Mary’s River, Mich 
Rod—Bristol 9 ft. fly. 
Reel—Hendryx. 
Line—Tokio Japanite No. F 
lLure—Dowagiac. 


silk. 


Landing the Big Rainbow 
BY CH. J. FORT 
I was fishing in the St. Mary’s River at 
the Rapids Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., in- 
side the dike thrown up in digging the 
new canal by the United States Govern- 
ment. This dike extends about one-third 
across the river, then about five hundred 





ELI C. FORT AND THREE 8-LB. RAINBOWS CAUGHT IN ST. MARY'S RIVER, MICH. 
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yards down the river, making a sort of 
a triangular strip. It was done to shut 
the water off so they could blast out in- 
side, which is almost a_ solid bot- 
tom. The contractors soon found out, to 
their sorrow, that the banks would not 
hold the water from seeping through, 
and in a short time there was a good- 
sized river flowing where they hoped to 
be dry rock. ‘This stream at the time of 
my fishing was perhaps fifty or seventy- 
five yards wide and in some places where 
there was a gravel bottom had washed 
out until there were some deep holes ten 
feet deep and very swift water. There 
were a couple of old scows which prob- 
ably have been lying there for years, and 
under and around these were spawning 
beds of the rainbow trout. I have a 
friend working at the Chandler & Dun- 
bar electric power plant, Mr. A. Prince, 
and as he had told me they were catching 
nice trout over there I concluded 
that the best time to fish was early in the 
morning, for there were about 100 men 
working on this canal. So I went to bed 
half awake so as to be up bright and 
early the next morning, and with a cold 
breakfast I hiked myself off for a fish. 
Most everyone up there fishes with cock- 
atuck, but as the water is very cold, and 
I did not have any rubber boots then, | 
thought I would try the Dowagiac No. 
51. This had served me well before, so 
i thought I would give it one more trial. 
I had my favorite Bristol 9-foot rod, 
weight about 10 oz. This I have used 
for ten years, and I had lots of confi- 
dence in it, as well as my Hendryx reel 
and a Tokio Japanite silk-braided line. 
I got to the Rapids at 5.30 a. m. I lost 
about half an hour trying to get a large 
landing net, as the only one I had was a 
small folding one. I could not get an- 
other net, so, being somewhat disap- 
pointed, started to cast in the swift water 
above one of those old scows. On my 
third cast my line seemed to be fast, and 
I was saying some things to myself that 
would not look well in print, when with 
a determination to loosen the hooks or 
break the line I began to pull with all 
my strength, but to my surprise my line 
was going out instead of coming towards 
me. J knew then I had hooked a whale, 


rock 


some 
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but to land him was another thing. Then 
like a shot he started for deep water at 
a rapid gait, and as I only had 50 yards 
of line [ thought it was all off so far as 
landing him went. I ran along the bank 
and got some slack in the line and checked 
him up for a moment. Then he came 
towards me as fast as he went the other 
way. My friend Prince came running 
down and asked me what I had, but | 
was so excited I did not answer him. He 
says, “Hold him tight and I will go over 
and get a large landing net; you’ have 
hooked the big fellow that has been in 
here for some time and has always got 
away from them.” What I did while he 
was gone I can only guess at, for I was 
very much excited and about all in, but 
I got him started into a shallow part 
where a little stream emptied into the 
larger one and led him into shallow 
water where he could not swim. By that 
time my friend came with the large net, 
but he was too late, for I had landed the 
big trout all alone. My Bristol rod was 
in perfect order, also my line. We had 
him weighed on tested scales and he 
weighed 18 Ib. 2 oz. 


THIRD GRAND PRIZE—RAINBOW 
TROUT 

Awarded to Eli C. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 
Weight—11 lIbs., 14 oz. 
Length—29¥ in. 
Girth—15 in. 
Rod—Bristol 9 ft. fly. 
Reel—Hendryx. , 
Line—Tokio Japanite No. F silk. 
Lure—Fish worms soaked in 3-in-1 oil 


FOURTH GRAND PRIZE— RAIN- 
BOW TROUT 
Awarded to Geo. H. Rhodes, Duluth, 
Minn. 
Weight—8¥ lbs. 
Length—29 in. 
Girth—14% in. 
Where caught—Lester River, Minn 
Rod—Kingfisher steel. 
Reel—Penell. 
Line—Penell. 
Lure—Angleworms. 
Luring the Rainbow 
BY GEO. H. RHODES 
Early in the spring, about April 15th, 
the rainbow trout come up Lester River 
from Lake Superior. 




















RHODES TAKING THE 814-LB. RAIN- 
BOW OF LESTER PARK 


It was here I stood with my Kingfisher 
rod and tackle one evening with a few of 
my friends. We had all seen some aw- 
fully large trout jump at the falls, but 
no one till then had caught any larger 
than six pounds. So I was very anxious 
to put my hook in the water. 

I crawled down the rocks to a place 
about eight feet from the water and put 
on a worm in as natural a way as pos- 
sible and threw in my line. 

Ten minutes went by uneventfully, and 
the boys were talking about some base- 
ball game and did not notice me. 

I felt the least bit of a nibble at first 
and then a long, heavy pull as if, what- 
ever it was, it was swimming away with 
the bait. 

Then I gave a good, hard jerk because 
[ had a large hook on. Then there was 
a terrible rush; my reel spun out line 
with the click and drag on. Up and down 
the pool rushed the largest rainbow trout 
I had ever seen, and without a warning 
he leaped fully three feet in the air and, 
turning over, dove into the water and 
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made a rush for downstream, and got to 
the rapids below before I could stop him. 
Having a very light line that had not 
been used for a long time, I did not dare 
attempt to hold him back against the 
swift current. 

When he got down so that my fifty 
yards of line was all out, I was in a fix. 
There was the gravel shore alongside the 
rapids a good twelve feet away. 1 made 
an attempt to throw my rod to one of 
my friends on the beach, but it fell short, 
and with a sinking heart I saw my rod 
disappear in the water. I ran frantically 
around and down to the beach just in 
time to see the glitter of my reel going 
downstream along the bottom of the swift 
water. | ran out into the water above 
my knees and reached down and got my 
rod, and as luck would have it the fish 
was still on the hook. 

Then keeping a tight line on him | 
reeled in until I had enough left to play 
him with. He then started for the lake, 
it being only a block away, and it was as 
much as I could do to hold him back 
whenever he would make a rush. 

After about twenty minutes of hard 
fighting I managed to get him in a quiet, 
shallow place and got hold of his gills. 

When I felt my thumbs meet in his 
throat I knew he was mine, and, being 
the largest fish I ever caught, felt very 
proud. Everyone around had _ stopped 
their fishing to watch the fight. 

Then carrying him up to the store, 
with a large crowd of fishermen around 
me, I had him weighed. He tilted the 
scale to 8 lb. 8 oz. 

In catching this trout I used a “Pen- 
nell” Trade L Mark, Peerless jewelled 
reel, a white, light Pennell silk line; a 
7-foot Kingfisher steel rod, a No. 3/0 
triple-gut “Antlers” Pennell Limerick 
hook and a large night-crawler angle- 
worm hooked on in a natural way. To 
bait this way take a large night crawler 
and hook in about an inch from one end 
and slide him straight on until there is an 
inch left on each end. This is a very 
good way to catch them. I catch quite a 
few smaller ones ranging from one-half 
to eight pounds. 


STORIES OF THE RECORD SMALL MOUTH BASS AND TARPON IN 
NEXT ISSUE 
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A YARN OF MOTOR BOATS, FISHING, HUNTING, LOVE AND ADVENTURE ALONG THE SURF-SWEPT 





THE CRUISE OF THE “GO-DEVIL” 


COAST OF THE OLD ATLANTIC 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 








Synopsis of previous chapters.—The Colonel and the Judge, who have converted a Jersey surf 
skiff into an auxiliary sea sharpie, have planned a consort cruise for their boat and the Go-Devil, 
a fifty-foot power cruiser owned jointly by the Colonel’s son, known as the Imp, and a gas engine 
expert called Ben. They are to cruise, hunt and fish in Barnegat Bay, starting from New York 
Harbor. Lelia Blake, a girl in whom The Imp is much interested, and her father, are encamped 
at Barnegat Inlet. After some demurrage on the part of the Colonel because of the state of the 
barometer, they set sail outside the Hook and run into a heavy squall. Both craft make for the offing, 
following the lights of a steamer bound down the coast. They become separated in the squall and 
also lose sight of the steamer, but the Colonel descries a light on the horizon, and sails out to it, 
thinking it is the steamer. It turns out to be a flare buoy with a man in it. The Colonel and the 
Judge rescue the castaway and bring him to. He is a Frenchman lost off the steamer in the 
storm. ‘The Colonel’s boat and the Go-Devil finally make Barnegat Inlet and come to anchor some 
three miles up the bay near the Forked River life saving station. The following morning the party 
gather on board the Colonel’s boat to hear the stranger’s story. He tells them how he was endlenly 
thrown overboard by a German, acting for certain powerful agencies who wish him out of the way. 
To give the crime the appearance of an accident, his assailant threw a buoy to him and apparently 
did all in his power to save his life. When the Frenchman finally found the buoy its flares were 
seen to be tied with an invisible silk line. The Frenchman confides his identity in secret to the 
Colonel who forthwith invites him to join their cruise for the present. They pay a visit to the 
Blakes who are camped on the beach and stroll up the beach with Lelia Blake to watch the fishing 
fleet come in from the ocean. As the last boat comes in through the surf, their attention is attracted 
to the steersman who turns out to be a beautiful girl, evidently a daughter of one of the fishermen. 
The Imp is badly smitten with the appearance of the Surf Girl. The Imp and Dujardin establish 

a rifle range up near an ancient wreck behind the fishing station. Lelia Blake, in swimming along 
the shore up towards the wreck, espies a female figure in a gap in the dunes and going over to 
investigate comes face to face with the Surf Girl. They become friends and Lelia invites her for 
a swim out near the wreck. The Surf Girl warns her not to go near the wreck, but Lelia disregards 
her and is nearly drowned, being sucked down through an open hatch by the undertow. She is 
rescued by the Surf Girl with the help of the Imp and the fishermen in a surf skiff which she has 
ordered launched. The Colonel invites them all to dinner on the yacht. Dujardin in glancing over 
a newspaper in the fishing station notes a column descriptive of the finding of the empty flare buoy 














at Asbury Park and predicts that they will have unpleasant visitors. 














CHAPTER IV. 


THE STRANGER ON THE DUNES 


of ownership that the Imp showed 

Mary Chadwick over his yacht. He 
experienced a distinct pleasure in finding 
someone to whom it was all new, some- 
one who could look upon the various fine 
points of the Go-Devil’s equipment with 
a sailor’s understanding; and Mary’s little 
cries of appreciation, her quick com- 
ments, her sheer naturalness filled an 
old longing in the Imp’s heart for some 
girl who could really appreciate his 
craft, not just shower empty praise on 
her. It was somehow different with 
Lelia. He knew just what she would 
think and how she would not say it, 
when she should come aboard. For 
power cruisers, and for that matter, 


| T was not without considerable pride 


steam yachts were an old story with 
Lelia. She had worn out all the illusions 
concerning them, but was always ready 
with enthusiastic gush over “lovely” and 
“cute” staterooms that she very well 
knew no one could put a coat on in with- 
out barking one’s elbows. And Mary’s 
beauty was of the kind that grew on 
the susceptible Imp with closer acquaint 
ance. The bloom on her face would not 
fade with the coming of winter he felt 
sure, for the health of years of the salt 
outdoors was there, and, as his glance 
rested from time to time on her vigor- 
ous, comely figure, he felt how incon- 
ceivable it would be for a girl like Mary 
Chadwick to play the languid, fashionable 
invalid, or sigh for the Florida hotels at 
the first sign of stormy weather, as many 
a girl of his acquaintance in the city 
was wont to do. 
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Together they inspected the entire 
cruiser from her ample, awning-covered 
cockpit astern, in which the table was al- 
ready being set, to the bridge and 
anchor-gear forward. The Imp was par- 
ticularly proud of that bridge, and some- 
how more than anxious for Mary’s fav- 
orable comment on it. She needed no 
explanations over the electric-lit port and 
starboard running lights with their oil 
standbys, the tiny leadman’s cages at each 
end of the bridge, the polished brass 
binnacle and compass, and the glass chart 
frame with its lamp for navigation dur- 
ing the night and storm, and he thanked 
his stars that the ship’s steering wheel 
was good, quartered oak, 11-spoke, with 
no suggestion of automobiles or land 
lubberism about it. But the complete en- 
gine control from the bridge was new to 
her and the Imp found it absolutely 
necessary, with a great deal of assiduous 
assistance, to show her how to operate 
all its details; and, as they could see the 
engine below through the skylight hatch, 
nothing would do but that they must go 
below for a more complete inspection of 
the engine itself. So the Imp assisted 
her carefully down the narrow steps into 
the cramped engine room and galley com- 
bined, where it was again and again 
necessary to protect that spotless sailor 
suit of hers from the greasy sixty-horse 
of gasoline power, until the laughing and 
blushing Surf Girl found it somewhat 
too crowded, don’t you know, and they 
went aft to the main saloon, glimpsing 
on the way the snowy staterooms with 
masculine pipes and cigar butts and to- 
bacco pouches adorning pillows and 
bureau tops and other places where they 
didn’t belong. The main saloon was a 
vision of mahogany and green velveteen 
cushions with enchanting little rajah silk 
port-hole curtains, and there was a com- 
plete pigskin library and numberless 
diamond-paned lockers here and there, all 
of which had to be curiously examined, 
so that it was necessary for the big, 
brawny Imp to open tight door catches 
that were too hard for certain delicate 
little fingers, and to hold aside port-hole 
curtains which thereupon framed an 
eager, rosy face that looked out de- 
lightedly at the round prospect of blue 


bay and green dunes. And it was also 
further necessary for him to take her 
hand to assist her up the gangway steps 
and, ah me! to hold it until snatched 
away, whereat its owner, suffused with 
blushes, rushed up the steps of the cock- 
pit only to run straight into the amused 
and sarcastic eyes of Lelia Blake who 
sat on the cockpit coaming chatting with 
Dujardin. The Imp, following close be- 
hind, stifled the surge of emotions that 
was tugging at his heart-strings and re- 
covered himself as he stepped forward 
to greet her. 

Lelia received them undisturbed and 
bided her time. She was a born match- 
maker; in fact would rather see a good 
match pulled off than be the matchee 
herself, but she also knew that the surest 
way to break up an incipient one was 
to urge on either one of the principals, 
so she soon contrived to get Dujardin 
and the Surf Girl deep in some interest- 
ing topic and then slipped off with the 
Imp on a tour of inspection of the boat. 
And the Imp, who was a good deal of a 
human being, was soon opening lockers 
and protecting her dress from grimy en- 
gines also. 

Lelia was great fun to show around. 
She was so ridiculously big that every- 
thing looked like a cubby-hole when she 
manoeuvered herself into it, and her 
comments were so quizzically funny that 
the Imp soon found himself aglow with 
her warm comradeship and quick repartee. 
Presently her time came as he made some 
chance reference to Mary Chadwick. 

“Oh, I saw you!” she caught him up. 
“I saw you fussing the pretty little Pearly 
Nautilus!’ she cried. ‘So sad and so bad 
of you—shame!” she teased. 

“What can a poor youth do!” ex- 
postulated the Imp, grinning. “She gets 
your goat, I tell you. How would you 
like to steer that around the boat if you 
were me? She’s such a rosebud e 

Lelia grinned back at him cheerfully. 
“For she—just—can’t—make—her—eyes 
—behave—” she sang mockingly, quot- 
ing the old song. 

The Imp laughed with her. How could 
he give her up, this girl of his own set, 
who could understand his every thought, 
who knew so much more, whose view- 
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point was so immensely broader and more 
sophisticated than the Surf Girl’s, beauty 
though she was. 

“T believe I'll turn Mormon and marry 
you both,” he bantered, looking at her 
through half-closed lids. 

Lelia’s brown eyes were very close to 
his, as they stood in the passageway and 
they were liquid, mirthful, tantalizing, be- 
witching. 

“You!” she whispered, “you be d—.” 

Acting on a sudden impulse the Imp 
seized her in his arms, but with a flash 
of her arm before her face and a quick 
twist of her body she was gone, and a lilt 
of laughter floated back to him down the 
passageway from the main saloon. 

That was without doubt the greatest 
dinner that the decks of the Go-Devil had 
ever witnessed. Captain Tom Chadwick 
came; a mighty figure, a tremendous 
figure, a personification in one man of all 
the vast marine fisheries of the broad 
Atlantic. The older men found him a flu- 
ent conversationalist and a power in state 
and national legislation; in fact one of 
the Captain’s hobbies was the establish- 
ment of a state hatchery for the marine 
fisheries of the coast, and he was well- 
pcsted on the statistics of his industry, 
too, as Blake, Sr., soon found out to his 
cost. The latter possessed all the true 
angler’s dislike of taking large quantities 
of fish of any species and was vociferous 
in his demands for a bag limit, even for 
snapping mackerel or young bluefish, of 
which catches of a hundred fish to a 
single line were common everyday oc- 
currences all along the coast. The Col- 
onel was having a rather sultry time of it 
in defense, as all his arguments for the 
countless numbers of the bluefish were 
easily met with citations from the known 
decimation of cur innumerable trout and 
salmon, when the Captain took a hand. 

“Limit the catch of snappers!” he 
rumbled. “On the contrary, sir, the more 
that are taken the better! The fish of 
the sea, sir, are food; not game. As 
much a staple as wheat or potatoes. With- 
out them the poor would starve or else 
have to go entirely without meat i 

“Yes, but there’s a limit, Captain,” re- 
torted Blake, “look at our deserted har- 
bors—fishless, where once it was easy to 





have royal sport with the blues and the 
weakfish 

“Harbor pollution accounts for that, 
sir,” declared the Captain. “They simply 
will not go where the waste of countless 
factories makes the water unfit. Only 
those who have fished in the open ocean 
can have any conception of the untold 
billions of fish that exist. Take this very 
bluefish. The catch last year was over 
seven million pounds; the total, estimated 
by the Fish Commission, of bluefish that 
inhabit our coasts is six thousand mil- 
lion pounds, so that the total catch last 
year was but one-eighth of one per cent. 
3ut how about this side of the story,” lie 
continued, not giving Blake a chance to 
interrupt. “As the bluefish eats and de- 
stroys, during the three months he is on 
our coast, fifty times his weight of other 
fish, his species destroyed three hundred 
thousand million pounds of our other 
fishes. Assuming that half of them were 
menhaden, or mossbunkers, you still have 
a hundred and fifty thousand million 
pounds of food fishes destroyed by the 
bluefish or more than two hundred times 
the total year’s catch of all the other 
food fish taken by the entire marine fish- 
eries of the Atlantic Coast. Don’t talk to 
me of limiting the catch of snappers,” he 
growled, “the blue is an unmitigated 
butcher !” 

To Dujardin, the dinner was of the 
keenest interest. Here was America of 
all classes and types to be studied. Him- 
self the center of a breezy and laughing 
group of young people, he yet found time 
to note how soon the fishermen thawed 
out and developed their own native wit and 
repartee. In fact, a covert flirtation be- 
tween Jim Seguine and the incorrigible 
Lelia, which was manoeuvered under his 
very nose, was a phenomenon which he 
would have to go far in France to see; 
and Mary was to him a complete per- 
plexity. Her type simply did not exist 
in his own land, not even among the 
Breton fishermen. 

But when it was all over, the Imp 
sought an uneasy pillow, for he well re- 
membered whose eyes had brightened at 
his every glance, whose laugh was 
merriest at his least sally, and he gasped 
with emotion at the thought that the 
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heart of the beauty of the coast had been 
laid naively and trustingly in his hand. 
And still ever floated before him, teasing, 
mocking, ironical, aggravatingly bewitch- 
ing, the face of Lelia Blake. 

The next day Captain Tom returned to 
take charge of the fishing station and 
Lelia promptly carted off the Surf Girl 
for a tent mate. It always pleased the 
Greek in her to have something beautiful 
around to look at and play with. And 
Mary could wear anything and look be- 
coming in it—even camp toggery. Be- 
sides it was a good plan to have her 
where she could be under observation for 
at least a week, and besides she owed 
her very life to the Surf Girl, a debt 
which she would be a long time repaying. 

The two girls strolled up the beach to 
the rifle range at the invitation of Du- 
jardin and the Imp. 

“Shooting is a stunt which I never was 
particularly keen about,” said Lelia as 
they plodded through the soft sand. “I’ve 
gotten to like nearly every kind of fishing, 
and have tended jib in cup races in the 
thirty-foot class, and I just adore good 
horses, but I was always a good deal 
afraid of a gun. Do you shoot?” 

“Everyone shoots down here,” replied 
Mary. “Father gave me a dear little 
twenty-gauge when I was twelve years 
old and I go out to the blinds with him 
every big flight. You can’t imagine how 
exciting it is! I was a good while learn- 
ing to hit anything though, and I never 
shot a rifle in my life.” 

“Let’s ask the boys for a shot,” pro- 
posed Lelia as they turned inland toward 
the dunes. “I’m just dying to see what it’s 
like.” 

Dujardin and the Imp came out to meet 
them. The latter looked very trim and 
military in his brown khaki regimentals. 
The regulations say nothing about putting 
them on and giving the girls a treat when 
entertaining on lonely beaches, but it was 
the thing to do for all that, and of course 
one had to make a “possible” at 1200 
yards in such a stunning make-up, and 
the Imp did not disappoint them. Du- 
jardin sighed for the glittering uniform 
of the French cuirassiers, but never- 
theless some of his really terrifying 
fancy-work with the service rifle more 


than compensated. Mary saw, with wide 
eyes, the Imp rushing towards him, pelt- 
ing blocks of driftwood at him as he 
ran, every one of which was stopped in 
mid-air and driven to the four winds at 
the rapid crack of Dujardin’s rifle, and 
again, with blanched face and tense 
breath, saw the Imp doing the boy part in 
William Tell, holding up a card to have 
its ace shot out and tossing a handful of 
clam shells over his head to have them 
come down in splinters about his ears. 
A pretty stunt and one not so heart-rend- 
ing consisted in filling a bottle three- 
quarters full of water and corking it 
loosely, whereupon Dujardin fired at it 
sighting over his shoulder with a mirror. 
The bottle blew up in a puff of foam 
from the impact of the high-power bullet 
and its cork soared aloft while the 
Frenchman, whirling around, pierced it 
as it fell. Then the girls were invited to 
fire and Lelia took the rifle, giggling as 
she prepared to aim at a large ocean clam 
sheli distant about a hundred yards. 

“Get behind the dune, Monsieur; you 
aren’t safe there!” she called to Dujardin, 
who stood near it, as she fired the five 
shots in a clip, poking fun at herself at 
every shot. 

“The horrid thing!” she shrieked, rub- 
bing her shoulder ruefully. “I. didn’t 


even wobble it once! Why, how can you | 


ae 


hit anything so teeny! 

“Don’t ever let it happen again,” 
laughed the Imp, slipping in a fresh clip 
and handing the rifle to the Surf Girl. 
“Go to it, Mary; your team’s reputation 
is at stake.” 

He could see by the way she laid the 
piece that the Surf Girl was used to fire- 
arms, but he wasn’t prepared to see the 
clam shell fly into a thousand pieces at 
the crack of her rifle. 

“Good work!” he exclaimed. “Here, 
let me show you how to reload it,” as she 
laughingly fumbled at the breech-bolt. 

He shot back the bolt under her eager 
gaze and put the rifle in her hands again 
as Dujardin set up another clam shell. 
It flew into fragments at the report and 
Mary faced about, her eyes glowing like 
sapphires with ‘suppressed excitement. 
“Another one—do let me try again!” she 
gasped, ripping back the holt, 
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“That's it, just push it ahead,” cried the 
imp excitedly, “the new shell will go right 
in; now turn the bolt,—so!” 

Bang! went the third clam shell. 

“Peach! Oh, peach—of a shot!” cried 
the Imp, jumping around as Mary gave 
a happy little carol of pleasure. She 
rattled the bolt herself this time and again 
the tense moment of sighting, followed by 
the destruction of the fourth shell. 

“Oh, I just love to see them fly!” she 
gasped, reloading the weapon. Her face 
had gone scarlet with exertion and little 
shiny golden wisps of hair had gotten 
loose and strayed over her forehead. The 
Imp, all eyes, unbuckled another clip from 
his bandolier as Mary aimed for the fifth 
shell. He slapped his knee as it tumbled 
down the dune with a big section bitten 
out of one edge. 

“Mary, you sure are the goods!” he 
cried, his eyes blazing with admiration. 
“Try another clip—smash ‘em all!” 

Mary turned to him, breathing heavily, 
her pupils dilated with success. 

“It’s just lovely!” she declared. “I 
never knew I could do it; give me an- 
other one,” she begged of the Imp. 

“Child, your shoulder must be black and 
blue!” expostulated Lelia. “How can you 
stand the shock of that heavy gun?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing when you know how 
to hold one,” laughed Mary, gaily. ‘Let 
me try another clip.” 

At the eighth consecutive clam shell 
broken, Dujardin shook his head and 
came running towards them. 

“No more clam shells!” he laughed. 
“My felicitations, Mees Chad-wick,” he 
bowed, coming up. “You shoot very 
splendidly. Meestair Imp and I will go 
scout the beach for some more of shells.” 

“T don’t think we had better shoot any 
more,” said Lelia, uneasily; “there is a 
man coming over the dunes.” 

They all looked up the gray coast, where 
over the tumbled, sedgy dunes the distant 
figure of a man could be discerned, now 
plodding through the sand over their tops, 
now descending out of sight; again re- 
appearing, his long cape fluttering in the 
breeze. 

Slowly and steadily he came nearer, his 
heavy, burly figure slipping on the sedge 
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slopes and trampling its way over sage 
bushes and running briers. He wore a 
felt Alpine hat and a long, homespun cape 
reaching to his knees, and out from under 
it peeped the barrels of a double shot- 
gun. As he came nearer they saw that 
he had a ruck-sack on his back with the 
straps running around his shoulders from 
single ring on the sack such as Alpine 
pedestrians and trampers in Central Eu- 
rope use. 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen,” he ac- 
costed, doffing his hat as he came up. 
“Can you tell me how far it is to the 
Forked River Life Saving Station?” he 
asked thickly. 

His swarthy face relapsed into its fixed 
frown and his black, Asiatic, slant-lidded 
eves were riveted on Dujardin. 

The Frenchman, looking very fair and 
youthful in his silk negligee shirt with the 
sieeves rolled up, folded his shapely arms 
across his chest and faced him unemotion- 
ally. 

“T think, sair, that you will find it about 
three kilometres down the coast, /a bas.” 
he replied, indicating the point with a 
wave of his cigzrette. 

The stranger came a step or so nearer. 
His piercing eyes still regarded fixedly 
Dujardin black boar’s-tusk mus- 
taches. 

“And how far is that in good English 
miles, may I ask?” he queried heavily, his 
eyes noting every detail of the French- 
man’s lineament. 

Dujardin raised his eyebrows slightly 
and suppressed a shrug as he allowed the 
cigarette smoke to drift through his nos- 
trils unheeded. 

“A bout—two—lI should say,” he drawled, 
looking the other calmly in the eye. 

“I thank you,” suddenly exclaimed the 
stranger, evidently satisfied with his ex- 
amination, again ceremoniously lifting his 
hat and bowing, he backed away. “Adieu! 
—ah—good-day, gentlemen. I thank 
you.” 

His eyes gave one last look at Dujardin, 
who still regarded him unconcernedly 
and then he started heavily off over the 
dunes. 

“Diable!” exclaimed Dujardin, turning 
to the group with a curious little smile 


over 


(To be continued) 





























| EDITOR'S NOTE—The aim of this department is to present to our readers reports on desirable 

localities for fishing and hunting. We have a great many of these coming in by every mail. Only the 
best have been culled out—not places where the luck was “fair,” but where it was ‘‘splendid.’’ It is 
impossible for us, in the limited space available, to print names of hotels, guides, etc., but write us direct 
for information concerning any locality whatever you are interested in, and be sure to mention in 
writing, later, to the hotel or guide, that your information came from our ‘ Where to Go" department. 
This is important, as you will then get the best treatment, both as to terms and accommodation. 























camps, suitable for ladies. Guide $3 a day. 
Trout and some land-locked salmon to be 
had; also deer in season. Best season July 
and September for fishing. 

Skinner, Franklin Co., Me. Reached by 
Boston & Maine, Maine Central and Cana- 
dian Pacific, to Skinner, Maine. Accommo- 
dations at Twin Island Camps, E. A. Booth- 
man, Prop. $2 a day, boat free. Excellent 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Maine 


Norcross, Penobscot Co. Reached by 
Boston & Maine, Bangor & Aroostook Ry. 
Trout fishing in great abundance from 1 to 
3 Ibs. Best season, June and July. Also 
bear, deer, moose in season. Accommoda- 
tions very good and suitable for ladies at 


Phoenix Camp, Chas. Daisey, Prop. $2 a _ trout fishing; also game in season. 

day; $14 a week. Guides $3 a day. Winn, Penobscot Co., Me. Reached by 
Mackamp, Somerset County, Maine. Maine Central, and Bangor & Aroostook 

Reached by Canadian Pacific Ry. Good Accommodations, suitable for ladies, at Bay 


View House, Jos. M. Patten, Prop. Rates, 
$2 a day. Guides $2 and $3 a day. $1.50 a 
week for boat. Salmon, trout, perch and 


accommodations at Trout Brook Camp, Rob- 
ert Walker, Prop. $1.50 a day. Guide $2 
a day. Square-tail trout plentiful; also 





salmon. 

Fryeburg, Oxford Co., Me., is reached by 
Maine Central R. R Accommodations fine 
and suitable for ladies at Brown’s Camps, 


b. E. Brown, Prop. $2 a day. Guides $2.50 
to $3 a day Land-locked salmon; also 


perch, bass and pickerel plentiful. 

Patten, Penobscot Co., Maine. Reached 
by Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Accommoda- 
tions $10 per week at Edwin t. Fowler's 


pickerel plentiful; also game in season. 
Belgrade Lakes, Kennebec Co. Me. 
Reached by Boston & Maine and Maine Cen- 
tral. Good accommodations, suitable for 
ladies, $2.50 a day up, at Belgrade Lake 
Camps; Thwing Bros., Props. Guides $3.50 
a day, with boat; with motorboat, $4. Trout 


fishing in May, bass in June. Partridge 
and ducks, etc., in season. 
Debsconeag, Piscataquis County, Me 
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Bangor & Aroostook to Norcross and then 
by steamer and canoe to First Debsconeag 
Lake. Good accommodations, $14 a week 
and upwards. Guides $3 a day plus board 
($1.50) ; boats and canoes to hire. Some- 
thing like 30 lakes and ponds within a radius 
of 3 miles. Excellent trout, togue, and 
land-locked salmon fishing. 

Ripogenus Lake, Piscataquis County, Me. 
Reached by Bangor & Aroostook to Green- 
ville Junction, and thence by steamer and 
canoe to Ripogenus Lake, where excellent 
camp accommodations are to be had at Ralph 
Bisbee’s camps. This is one of the best trout 
lishing localities in Maine. 

Eustis, Franklin County, Me. Boston & 
Maine to Portland, Maine Central R. R. to 
lFesington, Sandy River & Rangely Lakes 
R. R. to Bigelow, and stage to Eustis. Ac- 
commodations good, especially for ladies; 
$10 a week. Guides $2.50 to $3 day. Good 
trout, salmon and togue fishing. Best season 
from May 1 to July 15. 

Other good districts in Maine are Jack- 
man, Somerset Co.; Oxbow, Kennebago, 
Grand Lake Stream, Pleasant Island, Upton, 
Dead River, Willimantic and Bemis. 

Colebrook, Coos County, New Hampshire. 
Reached by Boston & Maine and Maine Cen- 
tral Ry. Accommodations $2 a day, suitable 
for ladies. Square-tail trout plentiful in 
Diamond Pond and Diamond River. May 
best month for trout. 

Brandon, Rutland County, Vermont. 
Reached by Rutland Ry. Excellent accom- 
modations at Mountain Spring Hotel; 
Henry E. Bissell, Prop. Rates, $3 a day or 
$12.50 a week in hotel; $8 a week in hotel’s 
cottages. Brook trout, lake trout, bass, pike 
and perch in small streams and lakes nearby. 
Guides unnecessary, but can be obtained at 
$1.50 a day. Best season from June 15 to 
Sept. 1. 

Norton Mills, Essex County, Vermont. 
Reached by Grand Trunk R. R. from Port- 
land, Maine. Accommodations good and 
suitable for ladies at Lake Side Inn; Frank 
W. Baldwin, Prop. Rates, $2 per day; $10 
a week. Good land-lu.ked salmon, lake 
trout and brook trout fishing. Guides $3 a 
day. 

N. B. Write Fretp AND Stream for 
names of hotels, proprietors and guides at 
any of the places you are interested in. 


Middle Atlantic States 


Wanakena, St. Lawrence Co., New York. 
Reached by N. Y. C. Ry. Accommodations 
at Bear Mountain Camp; J M. Balderson, 
Prop. $12.50, $13 a week. Guides to be 
obtained. Brook trout plentiful early in 


season. 
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Cranberry Lake Region, near Wanakena. 
(:uides $3 a day; no extra charge for boats, 
horses, ete. Plenty of brook trout. <Ac- 
commodations $8 to $10 a week. 

Hortonville, Sullivan County, N. 
Reached by Erie R. R. Accommodations 
a day or $9 a week. Trout fishing, bes 
season May 15 to July 15. 

Raquette Lake, Hamilton County, N. Y. 
Keached by N. Y. C. Ry. First-class ac- 
commodations $2.50 a day. Guides $4 a day. 
Good brook trout and lake trout fishing. 
larty caught 6 brook trout from 1 to 2 lbs.; 
also larger lake trout. 

North Creek and Newcomb, Warren 
County, N. Y. Reached by Delaware & 
Hudson to North Creek, then via stage to 
Newcomb. Accommodations $12 a _ week, 
good and suitable for ladies. oats free. 
Guides $3 a day. Party caught plenty brook 
trout, brought back 40 lbs. of them. June 
best season. 

Also good locations for trout fishing in 
New York State are Hunter, Green County; 
Deposit, Broome Co.; North Creek, Warren 
Co.; Piseco, Hamilton Co.; Nobleboro, 
Herkimer Co.; Wolf Pond, Franklin Co.; 
Cascade, Cayuga Co., and the Beaverkill. 

Wanaqua-Midvale, Passaic Co, N. J 
Reached by Erie R. R. 30 niiles from New 
York. Accommodations at farm house $1.50 
per day, suitable for ladies. Party averaged 
15 brook trout per day up to 12 inches long. 
Best time early in season. 

Canadensis, Monroe County, Pa. Reached 
by D., L. & W. Ry. to Cresco Station. Ex- 
cellent accommodations at Spruce Cabin 
Inn; W. J. & M. D. Price, Props. Rates 
$2.50 to $6 a day; $15 to $35 a week, suit- 
able for ladies. Guides not necessary. Good 
brook and brown trout fishing beginning 
April 15. Many large fish in surrounding 
brooks and streams. Also partridge and 
deer in season. 

Also good locations for trout fishing in 
Pennsylvania are Mix Run, Cameron 
County; Milford, Pike County; Tylersville, 
Clinton County; First Fork, Cameron 
County; Noxen, Wyoming County, and Car- 
man, Elk County, Pa. Write FIeLp ANb 
SrreAM for information on these places. 


Middle West States 


Dorset, Hubbard County, Minn. Reached 
by Great Northern Ry. Excellent accommo- 
dation and suitable for ladies at Pine Cone 
Camp; C. L. Thomas, Prop. Rates $2 a 
day or $10.50 a week. Guides can be pro- 
cured at $2.50 a day, no charge for boats 
Trout, pike, bass and muscallonge plentiful 
Partridge, ducks and deer in season. 

Winton, St. Louis Co., Minn. Reached by 
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Duluth & Jron Range R. R. Guides $2.50 


a day. Pike, muscallonge and lake trout 
very plentiful. 
Cable, Bayfield County, Wisconsin. 


Reached by Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
Good accommodations, suitable for ladies, at 


The Cavalier; L. E. Cavalier, Prop. Pick- 
erel, pike, muscallonge, book trout, lake 
trout, bass and pike. Six trout streams 
within walking distance. Guides $2 per day. 

Three Lakes, Kenosha County, Wis. 
Reached by the Chicago & Northwestern 
Excellent accommodations $10 per week 
Guide can be obtained at $3 a day. Won- 


derful trout fishing in Brule River. 
Pembine, Marinette County, Wis. Reached 
by Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry 


Good accommodations $1.50 per day. Ex- 
cellent trout fishing in Pembine & Pike 
Rivers. 


Amberg, Marinette County, Wis. Reached 
by Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Good 
accommodations $2 a day. The brooks here 
are full of trout. Bass, pike and muscal- 
longe are also plentiful in the surrounding 
lakes. 

Also good localities in Wisconsin are 
Nekoosa, Wood Co.; Ridgeland, Dunn Co.; 
Rice Lake, Barron Co.; Waupeca, Waupeca 
Co.; Mellen, Ashland Co.; Poskin Lake, 
Barron Co.; Bruce, Rusk Co.; Glenwood, 
St. Croix Co.; Wheeler, Dunn Co.; Colfax, 
Dunn Co.; Turtle Lake, Barron Co.; Unity, 
Marathon Co., and Cadott, Chippewa Co. 

Interlocken, Grand Traverse Co., Mich. 
Reached by Pére Marquette Ry. Accommo- 
dations, suitable for ladies, $12 a week at 
Hotel Interlocken, W. W. Pennington, 
Prop. Guides charge $2.50 a day, including 
boat. Good fishing for trout, bass and pick- 
erel. 


Bellaire, Antrim County, Michigan. 
Reached by Pere Marquette Ry. Accommo- 
dations at Fisherman’s Paradise, H. D. 
Smith, Prop., or at The Maples, W. C. 
Green, Prop. Rates $7.50 to $10 a week, 
suitable for ladies. No guides needed. 
Party caught 18 brook trout in three hours 


weighing in total 22 lbs. Also bass and 
pickerel plentiful. 
Central Lake, Antrim Co., Mich. Accom- 


modations suitable for ladies at Fish Lodge, 
J. P. Fisk, proprietor, $12.00 a week. Also 
camping grounds and tents to rent. All 
kinds of trout, bass and pike very plentiful. 
Good boating and bathing. 

Other good localities in Michigan are 
Baldwin, Lake County; Grayling, Crawford 
County; Hanover, Jackson County; Hill- 
man, Montmorency County; Gogebic, Goge- 
bic County; Kaleva, Manistee County; 
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l'rankfort, Benzie County; Topinabee, Che 
boygan County; Mandan, Keweenaw Coun- 
ty; Tustin, Osceola County; Riverbank, Os- 
ceola County; Alden, Antrim County; Sault 
Ste. Marie, Channing, Dickinson County; 
Champion, Marquette County; Floodwood, 
Dickinson County. 

N. B.—Write Fretp aNp StrEAM direct for 
names of guides, hotels and camps, ete. 


Rocky Mountain States 

Cody, Wyoming, reached by Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad. Accommoda- 
tions at Frost & Richards’ Camps at $4.00 
per day. Good guides can be secured. Trout 
fishing in neighboring streams. Best season 
July and August. Game hunting in season. 

Aiton, Unita Co., Wyoming. Hotel ac- 
commodations. Guides can be had at $5.00 
a day. You can’t beat the Grand Cajon 
or the south fork of the old Snake River 
for trout fishing. 

Ten Sleep, Big Horn County, Wyoming. 
Good accommodations, $3.00 a day, $14.00 


a week. Reached by Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. No guides needed for 
fishing. Party caught 84 trout in one day. 

Other good localities in Wyoming are 


Saratoga, Laramie, Albany County;. Medi- 
cine Bow, Carbon County; Big Horn, Sheri- 
dan County; Jackson’s Hole. 

Yellowstone, Montana. Camp accommo- 
dations on mountain trout stream, reached 
from Yellowstone by pack horses. Also fine 
hunting country. Near Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 

Especially good trout fishing districts in 
Montana are: Ennis, Madison County; 
Toston, Broadwater County; Livingston, 
Park County; Hamilton, Bozeman and Big 
Timber. 

Good places in Idaho are Big Spring 
Camp, Bannock County; Sand Point, Bon- 
ner County, and Hayden Lake. 

Cebolla, Gunnison County, Colorado, 
reached by Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 
Accommodations good and suitable for la- 
dies, $2.00 per day, at Sportsman’s Hotel, 
J. J. Carpenter, proprietor. Guides not nec- 
essary but can be had. Excellent rainbow 
trout fishing. Best season June and Sep- 
tember. 

Other good trout districts in Colorado 
are Sapinero, Gunnison County; Middle 
Park, Grand County; La Veta, Huerfano 
County; Wood’s Lake, Pitkin County; Iola, 
Gunnison County; Tabernash, Cimarron, 
Montrose County; Pagosa Springs, Archu- 
leta County; Thomasville, Pitkin County; 
Glen Eyre, Larimer County; Steamboat 
Springs, Routt County. 


Where to Go 


Pacific Coast States 

West Fork, Douglas Co., Oregon, reached 
by Southern Pacific Railway. Party pitched 
own camp. Guides, $2.00 per day. Good 
fishing for brook trout and salmon, best 
season from Sept. 20 to Oct. 20. Also hunt- 
ing in season. 

Albany, Linn Co., Oregon. Accommoda- 
tions good and suitable for ladies, $8.00 to 
$10.00 per week. Trout fishing best ever. 
Also rainbow and lake trout. 

Lake Newman, 22 miles from Spokane, 
Washington, reached by Northern Pacific. 


Good accommodations, $2.50 a day; no 
guides necessary; boats, 50 cents a day. 
Season from May 1st for trout ane 
bass. 


Lake Crescent, Clallam County, Washing- 
ton, reached by steamer from Seattle to 
Port Angeles, thence by stage to lake. Good 
accommodations, $12.50 to $15.00 a week. 
Guides not needed. Lake trout and rain- 
bow trout up to 15 Ibs. 

Lake Tahoe, Eldorado County  Cal., 
reached by Southern Pacific Railway & 
Lake Tahoe S. S. Excellent accommoda- 
tions, suitable for ladies, $2.50 a day, at 
Fallen Leaf Lodge, W. W. Price, proprietor. 
Guide, $2.50 a day, boats free. Trout in 26 
lakes. Lake trout up to 30 Ibs. 

Other good localities in California are 
Soledad, Monterey County; Drake’s Springs, 
Plumas County; Point Arena, Mendocino 
County. 


Canada 

Milford, Annapolis County, Nova Scotia, 
reached via Dominion Atlantic Railway. 
salmon and trout fishing in Digby 
River and Salmon River. Hotel accommo- 
dations and guides obtainable. 

Within easy access of Caledonia Station, 
N. S., on the Halifax & Southwestern Rail- 
way, are innumerable rivers and still waters, 
including Lake Rossignol, Lake Kejimiki- 
gik, the Medway and Mersey Rivers. Good 
trout and salmon fishing. 

Grand Lake, Newfoundland, reached by 
Reid Newfoundland Railway. Accommoda- 
tions, $2.50 a day. Camp outfit and guide, 
$7.00 a day. Fishing is free in Newfound- 
land. Best season June, July and August. 
Salmon and trout plentiful. 

Glassville, N. B., near southwest Mirami- 
chi River, reached via Canadian Pacific to 
Bristol, about three hours’ drive to river. 
Good accommodations at Murdock Macken- 
zie’s Camps, suitable for ladies. Excellent 
salmon and trout fishing. Best season June 
1st to Sept. 15th. Also big game hunting in 
season. Also canoe trip of 125 miles, from 
here. 
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Perth, Victoria County, N. B., reached by 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Accommodations at 
P. B. Falding’s Camp. Trout fishing, also 
big game in season. 

North View, Victoria County, N. B. 
George E. Gough has camps located in good 
trout fishing and big game country at the 
head waters of the Miramichi, Nepisiquit 
and Serpentine rivers. 

Three Island Camps, Scott's Mills, N. B.. 
reached by Canadian Pacific. Trout fishing 
in May. Accommodations for fishing, $1.50 
a day. Guide and canoe, $3.00 

Other good trout and salmon districts in 
New Brunswick are: Bathurst, Perth, Vic- 


toria County; Oxbow, Campbellton, Riley 
Brook, Lake Palfrey, Newcastle, Bonny 
River and Plaster Rock. 

Lake Edward, Quebec, reached by Q. & 


L. St. G. to Lake Edward. Accommoda- 
tions at Laurentide House, Robt. Rowley, 
proprietor, $2.00 per day, suitable for ladies. 
IXxcellent trout fishing from May 1st on. 
Moose, caribou and ducks in season. Guides 
and camping outfits can be secured here. 

Temagami, Nipissing district, Ontario, 
reached by Grand Trunk Railway to North 
Bay, Temiskaming & Northern Ontario to 
Temagami, and Temagami Steamboat Com- 
pany, to Wabi-Kon Camp, where accommo- 
dations can be secured at $2.00-$2.50 a day, 
$10.00-$14.00 a week, excellent for ladies 
L. A. Orr, proprietor. Good guides, $2.50 
to $3.00 a day. Trout, bass, pike and perch 
are plentiful. 

Algonquin National Park, Ontario, reached 
by Grand Trunk from Buffalo. Accommo- 
dations at Algonquin Hotel, $12.00 a week, 
suitable for ladies. Good trout and 
fishing. Best season July or August. 
caught trout weighing up to 6 Ibs. 

Other good trout fishing districts in On- 
tario are: Bisco, Lake Achtigan, Halibur- 
ton, Opinicon Lake, Killarney, Burleigh 
Falls, Rideau Lakes, Battersea, South River, 
Agawa River and Clearwater Lake. 

Banff & Laggan, Alberta and Field, B. C., 
are located in good trout and hunting dis- 
trict where good accommodations can be 
procured at $3.50 a day. Guides charge 
$15.00 a day for one person, $25.00 for two, 
$10.00 each for three or more persons. All 
kinds of game and fish. 

Squamish, B. C., reached from Vancouver 
by steamer. Good accommodations $1.50 a 
day, suitable for ladies. All kinds of trout. 
Guides not needed. 

N. B.—Write Frecp anp Stream for full 
particulars of hotels, guides, transportation, 
etc., for any of the places you are inter- 
ested in. 
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LARGE MOUTH VS. SMALL MOUTH BASS 


Epitor’s Note.—The controversy over this question is of an importance which the general public is 
mly just beginning to appreciate. The fighting reputation of a whole species has been acontet and as 
the large mouth is our most widely distributed bass and is particularly the people’s game fish it must 
not be allowed to go unchallenged until the weight of opinion of those who have fished for the species 
ver the entire country and in all kinds of waters has been placed on record. We already have those 
angling authorities who have gone before and their opinions appear to be supported by those who have 
fished continuously all over the country. This controversy should bring out the point whether the prejudice 
is against the large mouth as a species or as the fish acts in individual cases in certain local waters. Our 
readers should recall that the bass lakes of the East form a very inconsiderable and local proportion 
compared to the thousands of lakes extending for 1,500 miles west from the Atlantic Ocean which con 
stitutes the bulk of the bass waters of the United States. Practically the entire Mississippi watershed 
and that of the Great Lakes constitute the home of the black bass, both large mouth and small mouth, 
and in order that the former may not be misjudged it is essential to hear from those who have fished 


for both species in the same waters in all parts of the country. The controversy bids fair to become of 
historical interest in angling affairs 

Mr. Dilg’s Second Paper sand, and | have taken them on tough trips 

Mr. Corbett’s last article was not con- at which nine out of ten guides would have 


vincing to me. He blissfully refrains from welched. They have cut trails for me as 
attempting to answer practically all of the long as twelve miles, have made the hardest 
points I made in the Jenuary issue of Fietp sort of portages and proved themselves 
AND STREAM. He has chosen to belittle my game through and through. Yet, I know if 
report of the fight of my 15-lb. Florida bass, they were out with Mr. Corbett and he asked 


to wax humorous over my twenty-minute them if they didn’t think the small mouth 
fight with a 4!4-lb. Upper Mississippi large was gamer than the large mouth, they would 
mouth, and in support of his disagreement doubtless answer “Yes,” knowing that was 
with me upon Indian characteristics to pro- the answer he expected of them, as most of 
duce certainly the most loquacious red man the white men they have met thought that 
I have ever met outside of a Leather Stock- way, though I know that they actually think 
ing Tale. they fight equally well “when found in the 
Far from being of French admixture, the same waters.” 
two Indians to whom I referred are full However, it is unimportant whether they 
blooded Chippewas. They have spent their agree with Mr. Corbett or myself. Every 
lives in the woods, and are considered the authority upon the Indian states that it is 
best hunters in a reservation of eight hun 2 common characteristic of them to agree 
dred Indians. They feel a great contempt with practically everything said to them by 
for half or quarter breeds, and even lool «a white man, not because of tact or obse- 
askance at the government schools. |hey quiousness, but because they are unable to 


are big, splendid fellows with plenty of argue successfully in the white man’s tongue, 
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and beng naturally indifferent, the simplest 
’ ‘This trait has been tound 
common to all of the tribes, and Arctic ex- 
plorers report that the Esquimaux are the 
same in this respect. 

Mr. Corbett’s paper is practically 
the same as was his first. He does not ex- 
plain why he thinks the small mouth fights 
harder and longer than does the large mouth, 
except to reiterate that which I have already 
admitted, that nine out of ten fishermen 
agree with him 

| wonder if Mr. Corbett will admit that 
nine out of the ten fishermen who agree 
with him as to the superior fighting powers 
of the small mouth are live bait still fisher- 
men, and that nine out of every ten small 
mouth they take are killed in that primitive 
and unskilled method? I have angled for 
bass in seventeen states and Canada, and | 
am certain that nine out of every ten small 
mouth | ever saw caught were taken by 
crude, live bait fishermen. 

| wonder if Mr. Corbett thinks it fair and 
up to the ideals of true angling to sink a 
live bait down to any fish (particularly fish 
that grow no larger than bass)? Person- 
ally, I don't think it is fair, except it be a 
ground-hog food or because they 
can't be taken any other way. I know of a 
river in northern Wisconsin in 


Mav iS to agree 


second 


case of 


which it is 
impossible to take a bass of any size except 
by using live bait, and when I am there I 
resort to live bait, and have taken both small 
and large mouth in this stream ranging 
close to the five-pound mark. Here both 
species fight alike. 

Mr. Corbett says that when a_ small 
mouth fails to put up a fight that it is either 
sick or has so pouched a live bait that the 
hook paralyzes certain nerves and that then 
the fish comes to net without much of a 
struggle. I wonder if Mr. Corbett has ever 
noticed a live bait small mouth fisherman 
(using the average strong bass tackle) re- 
moving a hook from a bass thus hooked, 
and if he has noticed the blood running 
down the sides of the poor bass? 

I wonder if Mr. Corbett thinks the opin- 
ions of hundreds, aye thousands, of crude 
live bait fishermen (of the type that have 
never developed beyond their boyhood days 
of taking bass on a live bait) counteract 
the value of the conclusions of a man like 
Dr. Henshall, who spent the better part of 
a lifetime in scientific and loving study of 
the nature and habits of beth species of 
bass and who finally wrote years after he 
made the statement to which Mr. Corbett 
takes exception. Dr. Henshall says in a let- 
ter to Charles Frederick Orvis: “You can, 
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of course, use anything in my books upon 
the subjects, as | have not changed my opin 
ion on anything written there.’ To win hs 
contention Mr. Corbett value 
lightly the opinions of “poor old Dr. Hen- 
shall” and Fred Mather. The latter, like 
Dr. Henshall, studied both small and large 
mouth for many years, and his knowledge 
of fish was frequently sought by the Gov- 
ernment. The State of Wisconsin valued 
his services so highly that he was engaged 
to help establish her bass hatcheries. When 
such men agree that “when found in the 
same waters they both fight equally well,” 
Mr. Corbett cannot laugh them down or by 
ridicule cause the experienced bass fisher- 
men of America to consider them else but 
the great authorities the 
upon this subject. 

Mr. Corbett makes great use of the phrase 
“experienced fishermen.” Surely he does 
not consider who have only fished 
Eastern waters to be the sort of experienced 
fishermen who can decide this question, be- 
cause if he mistaken. I know 
that there are many bass fishermen who fish 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan waters 
who are laughing at his statements about 
large mouth not being the equals of small 
mouth for fighting powers. Fishermen who 
are only familiar with the bass of certain 
sections are not qualified to speak upon 
this subject with final authority. Only those 
experienced bass fishermen who have fished 
all over the country and fought both species 
can give testimony of real value, and there 
are few such men and only such men can 
decide the question with justice. 

If this argument is to be decided by the 
opinions of the majority of fishermen, Mr 
Corbett will win, and I said this in my first 
paper. If it is a question of the quantity in- 
stead of the quality of opinion, he will win 

One of Mr. Corbett’s experienced fisher 
man friends, and one who agrees with him, 
asked him, “Why don’t you open an argu- 
ment and try to prove that the earth is 
round? There are a few people who still 
believe it flat.” Mr. Corbett, those few peo 
ple were once the great majority. 

In my opinion, Dr. Henshall occupies a 
similar position to that of Bismarck, once 
the one out of thousands of Germans who 
believed in the unification of the Empire 
which now everybody acknowledges to have 
been best. One might go on ad infinitum 
and cite a thousand instances of the value of 
the quality of an opinion over that of mere 
numbers. 

Long before Dr. Henshall wrote his books 
on the bass a few Eastern fishermen decided 
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FIGHTING LARGE MOUTH IN 


CONTEST 


JAMISON DECKER 


that the small mouth bass was the gamest 
of the two species and so wrote in the F1ELp 
AND StreAM of their day. Ever since this 
ready-made opinion has held sway, notwith- 
standing the fact that the men who made 
the statement had never fished anywhere but 
in Eastern waters. About this time Seth 
Green named the large mouth the Oswego 
bass, and to-day this fish is called all over 
the country the Oswego. Seth Green had no 
more right to call the large mouth the Os- 
wego bass than he had to call it the Kala- 
mazoo bass, or the New Orleans bass. How 
many thousands of fishermen 
call large mouth “Oswego bass” without 
even knowing that there is no such thing 
scientifically as the “Oswego bass”? How 
many fishermen believe that the brook trout 
breaks water on a slack line? Certainly 
ninety-nine out of every hundred. The facts 
are that the brook trout never breaks water 
on a slack line. His rainbow brother does, 
but the common brook trout, never. 

How many hunters believe that the male 
lion is the most fierce and dangerous—yet 
the reverse is true—the female is twice as 
dangerous. Here we have two illustrations 
which show conclusively that mere numbers 
count for littlhe when compared to the value 
of the quality of an opinion 

In Mr. Corbett’s criticism and that of his 
friend on my twenty-minute fight with a 
large mouth, they seem to think that I was 
using “good, strong bass tackle such as the 
average angler uses.” While this is getting 
away from the main issue, as of course such 
tackle would be equally fair, or rather un- 
fair, to both small mouth and large mouth, 
surely Mr. Corbett does not think J use the 
average bass tackle that one sees the aver- 
age bass fisherman buying at the tackle 
stores. I would no more use such tackle 
for bass, nor use the copper leader men- 


experienced 


tioned by Mr. Corbett for muscallonge, than 
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| would use a stick of dynamite. Hundreds 
of bass and muscallonge are yearly caught 
on tackle even heavier than scientific anglers 
are now using for tarpon. Mr. Corbett will 
admit that the average bass fisherman uses 
a No. 4 line and at the least a six-ounce rod 
averaging from 442 to 5 feet in length. 
Ihis month Mr, J. EE. Cotter, at Aransas 
Pass, caught a 5-foot tarpon on tackle no 
heavier than this. I wonder if the average 
fisherman has any realization of what 
it means to kill a 5-foot tarpon on average 
bass tackle? A 5-foot tarpon will average 
one hundred pounds in weight and is strung 
enough to kill a man if the tarpon could hit 
him while making his first great leaps. One 
crack of his tail would break a man’s arm 
or neck if it hit him fair and square. A 
5-foot tarpon on the average bass tackle will 
make runs of from two to five hundred feet 
and from the instant he is hooked till the 
time he is brought to gaff it takes pure 
and unadulterated angling skill to kill him 
The fact that Mr. Cotter did take a 5-foot 
tarpon weighing one hundred pounds “on 
the average strong bass tackle” should con- 
vince bass fishermen that it is a downright 
shame to go forth with No. 4 lines and 
6-ounce rods after bass that rarely get to 
be over 5 pounds in weight or one-twentieth 
as large as the fish Mr. Cotter has just 
caught at Aransas Pass. Mr. Corbett does 
not know that the twenty-minute large 
mouth fight was made on a 10-foot, 5%- 
ounce bamboo fly rod, and neither he nor his 
friend know anything about Upper Missis- 
sippi bass, because if they did they would 
know it is a common occurrence for an- 
glers to play both large and small mouth for 
ten, fifteen and twenty minutes. If he 
doubts this, let him read the contribution of 
Mr. J. Burgess in March Fieip anv STREAM, 
or, better still, write him. Mr. Fred Peets, 
of the Chicago Fly Casting Club, famous to 
casters throughout the world, recently said 
to me, “Upper Mississippi bass outlight any 
bass | have ever known.” 

My reply to Mr. Corbett as to the Dela- 
ware River bass taking the fly is to repeat 
that Zane Grey told me that they did not, 
and by that I understood him to mean bass 
of decent size. Considering that Grey lives 
on the Delaware and knows it as I know the 
Flambeau, I am sure he will be somewhat 
amused to learn about these “thousands” of 
bass mentioned by Mr. Corbett. I am quite 
sure if Grey gets into this controversy that 
he will say that the bass that take the fly 
in the Delaware are very small and that they 
are like the fish I mentioned in a certain 
Wisconsin stream. If one wants to get the 
“big boys” in this particular stream one 
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must use live bait. On the Upper Missis- 
sippi the large bass take the fly, as was 
proven by the pictures of the five bass which 
illustrated a recent of mine in 
IiELD AND STREAM. I| have taken a 6%-lb. 
small mouth on the feathers in the Missis- 
sipp!, and Mr. Corbett will admit “that’s 
going some.” 

If Mr. Corbett wants to know what | think 
oi his opinion of the fight my 15-lb. Klor- 
ida bass made, | refer him to an article | 
wrote on florida bass for FigeLp AND STREAM 
about four or tive years ago. | will say 
this, though, that he never caught a bass 
that made half the fight this 15-pounder 
made unless he caught him in a cold, spring- 
ied Florida lake. 

Mr. Corbett says, “You can’t cast out on a 
mud or weed flat in a foot of dead water 
and catch anything but big mouth, because 
small mouth are more shy and don’t live 
there.” Mr. Corbett is mistaken on this point. 
| know of a number of lakes where small 
and large mouth are found side by side, 
and one gets both kinds in a foot of water. 
i would like to take Mr. Corbett to some 
of these lakes and prove it to him, also that 
both species break water on a slack line and 
do it again and again. Here both fight 
equally well, as Dr. Henshall and Fred 
Mather say they do. 

Last year, soon after the opening of the 
season, I took quite a number of small and 
large mouth bass in Stearns and Swamp 
lakes in a foot of water. J] took these fish 
in the low weedy portions of these lakes, 
where the water was muddy and anything 
but fine. The fish were there feeding on 
small frogs, minnows, etc., and when I cast 
iny Hildebrandt spinner they took it in.a 
flash. In fact the only way one can take 
small mouth on a fly in lakes is in places 
where the water is low, as in bays, or where 
some small stream runs into the lake; in 
such places in the evening one often takes 
both fish in a foot or even less of water. 

Mr. Corbett has asked the experienced 
fishermen of America to register their opin- 
ions on this much-mooted question. He 
says that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
will agree with him. 

In turn I, too, ask those anglers who have 
found by experience that “when found in 
the same waters both species fight equally 
well,” to write FreLp AND STREAM their hon- 
est opinion. Personally, I like both fish 
equally well, and when found under the 
conditions that Dr. Henshall states I have 
no preference for either fish and do not 
think that there is any more difference in 
their fighting powers than there is in their 
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taste when cooked. Such anglers as agree 
with me and believe the large mouth bass 
a worthy foe, that he is a grand fish and 
does not deserve the various titles Mr. Cor- 
bett chooses to give him, let them write 
their experiences. I am sure that our fel- 
low brothers of the angle will enjoy reading 
the same and that the result will be of last- 
ing benefit to the whole angling fraternity. 
Some Observations from the Middle West 
FIELD AND STREAM: 

Question on large and small mouth bass. 
Talk about your bass! | have caught both 
kinds and have been fishing for bass four- 
teen years. On black bass, for their fight- 
ing qualities, just try a 10/%-foot split bam- 
boo rod, or a fly rod and a number 6 silk line 
and nice Chub or Shiner minnow. I have 
caught both bass equal in weight on the 
rod that I have mentioned, at almost the 
same time, and have found the small mouth 
the stronger fish. My best day’s fishing in 
five hours’ time was twenty bass, all being 
large mouth weighing from 1 to 3% pounds. 
These fish were all caught on live bait. 1 
am also a good caster, and have caught both 
kinds on artificial baits, and have found 
that a nice live minnow will outcatch all 
other baits. My favorite fishing is done on 
rivers, mostly where there is plenty of run- 
ning water, for here is where we find the 
gamest bass. I have noticed when I had the 
two kinds of bass on a stringer in the same 
waters that the small mouth would do all 
the pulling and splashing, while the large 
mouth was turning over on his sides. 

Yours truly, 

Chicago, Ill. Wa. Younc. 

Jamison on the Large Mouth 
(Extract of a letter from him to Dilg.) 

“The large mouth is surely the angler’s 
friend. There is no question of a doubt 
about it. In reference to his game qualities, 
I enclose you a photo taken by Mr. Macy, 
of Fietp aNp SrreaAm’s staff. The photo 
was taken during the Jamison-Decker con- 
test, at Canton, Ohio, June 17, 1910. Mr. 
Macy was anxious to get a photo of a bass 
breaking water near the boat, and two or 
three attempts were made, resulting in only 
one, when he was fortunate enough to get 
the fish out of weter. Now, as this contest 
was a serious affair, neither one of us cared 
to lose a fish in the interest of Mr. Macy’s 
picture, so after tiring our fish out and land- 
ing them we would take them off the hook 
and put them on again in such a manner as 
to be sure that the fish could not possibly 
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get off and then return them to the water. 
The picture shows a large mouth bass ac- 
tually fighting—not simply leaping up in 
fright. Considering that this bass had al- 
ready been caught and had all the fight 
taken out of him, it is certainly a remark- 
able exhibition of gameness. How you are 
going to get them more game than that | 
fail to see.” 
WILLIAM J. JAMISON. 
FIVE YEARS’ CLOSED SEASON FOR 
WOODCOCK 
(In the Middle Atlantic and Central States) 
The Opinion of a New Yorker 

After reading through the pages of the 
February issue of FiELD AND STREAM I came 
to your piece entitled “Five Years’ Closed 
Season for Woodcock and Quail.” As you 
state you would like to hear from the sports- 
men of these states, | will give my opinion 
as one. 

The quail, woodcock and partridge around 
the country here are almost a thing of the 
past. We have no game protection here at 
all. The Italians hunt without licenses, shoot 
everything before them, in season and out of 
season. Only last Sunday I was told of a 
Hock of quail being entirely shot up. How 
is it that we pay our $1.10 for a license and 
get no protection at all? Even the rabbits 
and gray squirrels are almost gone. The 
ferret has cleaned up our rabbits. 

I would earnestly like to see a closed 
season on all game for five years, also some 
reliable game wardens to protect them. 

Yours truly, 
M. H. STANKLER. 
12 South Lexington Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Thinks It Too Long 
| notice in your issue of March that sev- 
eral correspondents are for letting the quail 
and woodcock rest for five years. Person- 
ally, I think five years too much. I think 
two years sufficient, or have a closed season 
once in three years, and while we are at it, 
why not include other game as well? 
On my trip in Northern Jersey this year 
didn’t see a bird, but on several trips 
South the birds were few and far between. 
If gunning is to stay, something of this 
sort will have to be done sooner or later. 
Hoping FrELp AND STREAM continue their 
good work, and that this letter will help it 
along, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
Trenton, N. J. FrepericK M. Foster. 
369 West State Street. 
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Not Needed in the South 

In reply to your request for contributions 
in the kebruary number, on a closed season 
tor the shooting of quail and woodcock for 
five years, 1 wish to say (and | think | speak 
the sentiment of nearly every sportsman in 
the state) that stopping the shooting of 
these birds for five years would not improve 
the shooting materially, for the quail is fairly 
abundant in this state, while we have very 
little woodcock, and for my part | don't 
care if I never see one, as long as the quail 
are as plentiful as they are now. One can 
ieave the city and drive out less than five 
miles with a pair of just ordinary dogs, and 
tind eight to ten covies most any day during 
the open season. Just recently | went out 
with two ordinary hunting dogs for a day 
and a half, and found twenty-four covies, 
and what more could one wish if he can 
do anything like getting one out of every 
three shots. 

In this state we have a bag limit of 
twenty-five quail a day for one hunter, and 
the sale of game birds and animals is for- 
bidden by law, and as long as farmers plant 
their grain, remembering the feathered 
friends, and hunters do not exceed the limit 
made by law, 1 am quite sure that there will 
be as good shooting for the next half cen- 
tury in this state as there has ever been. 

Our lands are posted by law, also, and 
the publishing in newspapers, and the posting 
of lands by signs nailed up on trees and 
fences about, is not necessary on the part of 
the landowner at all, but if he is of a mind 
to do so, he may prosecute anyone crossing 
his farms at any time, for trespassing. So 
you can see that it is necessary that hunters 
get the permission of the landowners before 
going on lands, or take a chance. 

There are more quail this season than | 
have ever seen, and [ attribute this fact to a 

y summer last year, and in part to the 
farmers planting more peas than ever for 
them to feed on, and | think the planting of 
such grain as they feed on during the rais- 
ing or growth of the birds is more impor- 
tant than closing the shooting periods for 
five years in this state. If every farmer 
would take the trouble to keep the hawks 
killed out, and the dogs of every type kept 
up during the nesting and raising season, 
there would be a great many more birds 
than we do have, anyway. 

I have always thought, and still believe, 
that the judicious shooting of quail in the 
open season was better than to leave a covey 
unharmed, from the fact that the cocks are 
great fighters, and the hens are just as crazy 
about laying in each others’ nests as a bunch 
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of old chicken hens around a barnyard. | 
have watched the quail in the laying season, 
and have found the eggs lying all around 
the nest, but two or three feet away from it. 

I think if our laws are obeyed in this 
state, and nobody exceeds the limit made by 
the law, that there will be more good shoot- 
ing for the next twenty years to come than 
there has been for the past half century, so 
we don’t want any closed five-year period 
too much time thrown away for one of my 
age. 

Greenville, S. C. Gro. W. 

It was not intended to 
into the South.— Ep, 


HENRY. 


extend this law 


Does Not Believe It Will Succeed 

If it were not for the sportsmen of this 
country, the game birds, game animals and 
song birds would be exterminated in a very 
short time, and if the sportsmen should lose 
interest in game protection there would be 
no one sufficiently interested in the enforce- 
ment of the game laws to make the wardens 
do their duty. 

If you close the season for a period of 
five years in any part of the United States 
on either quail or woodcock or both, the 
sportsmen of that section are going to lose 
all interest in the protection of game, and 
instead of an increased supply of game at 
the end of the term, things would be no 
better. 

There are other why a 
period on certain game does not work: It 
is impossible to prohibit all shooting out of 
season, with even a large force of deputies, 
for the lawbreaker goes as far from man 
as he can and is hard to detect. ‘lherefore 
although there may be a closed season ac- 
cording to the law, there is no such thing 
as a closed season in fact. In other words, 
the sportsmen will obey the iaw, the others, 
call them game hogs or what you will, will 
continue to hunt whenever there is no 
chance of being caught. If a severe win- 
ter occurs around about the end of your five- 
year period, like the one just passed, and the 
sportsmen do not feed the birds—and they 
will not if they cannot shoot—there will be 
no more game at the end of five years than 
at the beginning. 

If the sportsmen and hunters are not al- 
lowed to shoot, they will not take out hunt- 
ing licenses; the funds for game protection 
will materially decrease, the warden system 
will be hampered by reduction in its work- 
ing force thereby, and it will be harder than 
ever to enforce the closed season. With the 
largest warden force existing it is almost 
impossible to prevent illegal shooting during 


reasons closed 
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the two months previous to the opening date. 
With reduced funds and force what will 
happen in your closed period of five years, 
when the customary open 
around? This, of course, applies to states 


season comes 
having a resident license; those which have 
not this system have little or no protection 
anyhow, and would not consider a five-year 
closed period. 

A long closed period also works a hard- 
ship on private shooting preserves and clubs 
where game is properly cared for and only 
the increase killed each year. What will 
become of them in the five years? 

The woodcock being a migratory bird, and 
legally killed in Maryland in July, and le- 
gally and illegally killed at all times in the 
South, and in every manner, even with 
torches at night, brings up another question 
entirely for it is going to be impossible to 
get the different states interested in closing 
the season on this bird for a length of time 

] dislike to differ with FreLp AND STREAM 
on any such point, as I have a high regard 
for the men who established its principles, 
but I honestly feel that a five-year closed 
season is not the right way to go about this 
subject, and am sure “The Great Religious 
Magazine” is broad-minded enough to lis- 
ten to all sides of a question. 

Very respectfully yours, 
TaLsotr DENMEAD, 
Vice-Pres. Md. State Game & Fish Ass’n. 
Tuna and Tarpon Winner 

Winners in classes closing January 1, 1912, 

in 1911 Prize Tishing Contest: 


TUNA 
Special Grand Prize and First Grand 
Prize: J. K. L. Ross, 680 lbs., caught at St. 


Ann’s Bay, Nova Scotia; length § ft. 10 in., 
girth 6 ft. 3 in.; Vom Hofe split bamboo 
rod, Vom Hofe No. 9 reel, Vom Hofe No. 
39 line, bait Gasperaux. 

Second Grand Prize: Geo. E. Gunn, 
weight 1241 lIbs., length 61 in., girth 46 ins. ; 


16-ounce rod, standard 24-thread line, bait 
flying fish; caught at Catalina Island. 
TARPON 
Special Grand Prize and First Grand 
Prize: W. A. McLaren, weight 232 Ibs., 


girth 47 in.; Vom Hofe 
7 Irish linen 


length 7 ft. 8 in, 


rod, Vom Hofe reel, 27-thread 


line; bait small fish; caught at Tampico, 
Mexico. 
Second Grand Prize: E. A. Richard, 


weight 175 Ibs., length 7 ft. 3 in., girth 3 ft 
t in.; Vom Hofe 10'%4-ounce rod, Vom Hofe 
4/0 reel, 21-strand line; bait mullet; caught 
in Estero Bay, Florida. 
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Unkel David’s Letter 
Dere FeLpeE & STREME. 

There are foar (4) kinds of fools, the 
plane evry day sort, the damfool, & two (2) 
moar that is wuss. The Bibel tells us whats 
cuming to the 
fool in the foarth 
degree hoo ree- 
minds a_ bruther 
that there are 
wheals in his at- 
tik. Not his own 
attik, but the 
bruther’s. It aint 
the graisful thing 
to call an uther 
man a fool, even 
if you are satis- 
fied of the fakt. 
It is hully unnes- 
sesséry, & it don’t 
doo no good. The 
felloe may not git mad, but he aint going to 
taik yore word for it, & you will find that 
his nayburs will keap rite on bakking their 
own judjment. Still, if yore mowth has 
got to shute off, & if you are willing to in- 
shoor aginst fire losses, as sudjested in the 
Good Book, & if the smawlness of yore 
viktim indykates that it will be saif, then 
go ahed & proove yoreself a past grand 
master in the lodge of dubbel & twisted 
konjenital iddyuts. But when you diskuss 
the mentul weekness of a hull club of reel 
smart men—why I am reeminded of a drunk 
kowboy hoo sed: “Whoo-ee! I kin ride the 
wussest hoss that ever wawkt—I kin ride a 
hull kowpen full of ’em—awl at wunst!” 

Whitch is rit, moar in sorrer then rath, 
on reeding what sum one has seen fit to 
rite abowt the Onner Sistem in Spoart, as 
interdoosed by the Kamp Fire Klub. Owt 
of pitty for his smawl but still rispekted 
famly the naim of the riter a4sed will not 
be give, & to foller his line of argymint is 
beyond the Abillyty of them not afflikted 
similar to hisself. He woodent ware a Hi 
Onner Red for killing a Inglish sparrer in 
mortul kombat, & he feals that enny one (1) 
hoo wood is a fool. The onlie way he cood 
be maid to feal different wood be throo 
chanjes & reepares in his mental kapassity, & 
it aint wuth while. I wunst knoo a brane 
speshulist hoo undertook to maik over a jib- 
bering loonytik & got the wheals mixt, & 
we had to run down the finisht produkt with 
dogs & treet the case with roks at long 
ranje. It don’t pay to munky wth the awl 
wize dispensahuns of Nachur. 

It may bee that I am prejoodised, be cos 
me & Sar An think a heep of the onner that 





we got when we caut a fotty (40) pownd 
katfish. I ware the badj on mi manly buzzum 
& it has give me menny a plezunt owr telling 
ankshus inkwirers how I cum to git it. Evry 
man in the Yoonited Staits, exsept forrer- 
ners hoo cant voat, have got a rite to their 
own idee of what konstitoots happyness. 
When I was hi sherrif of San Marcos (whitch 
is in Texas) I had a invite to go to Yootaw 
& becum a Mormum. “It is a erthly parry- 
dise,” sed the man hoo give me the glad 
hand of felership. “I went there as a pore 
boy, & now I have ate (8) wives & thirty- 
foar (34) children.” I dident go, becos Sar 
An seamed to be stuk on Texas rite then, 
but I never thot of cawling the man a fool. 
As I look at it, foolishness is just an uther 
naim for individyooality, & a man must have 
a site of gawl to say, “Behoald in me the 
unly perfikt individyooal!” Moast of us 
have been difrent sorts of fools in uther 
days. Sum of us forgit it; uthers can’t, for 
the owrly reeminder is awlwais with us— 
as I have freekwent okkashun to tell Sar An. 
But by rites we shood awl have lerned the 
lessun of Hoomility, & ott to bee pashunt 
with owr felloe man, awl tho his way of bee- 
ing a fool is not what we wood prefer. With 
menny of us, soopeerier wizdum is meerly a 
attitood whitch fools onlie the attitooder. 

We awl started in life as boys—exsept 
them of us that was bilt difrent. On sek- 
kund thot I will inclood the fare seks as well, 
becos the onner sistem is opun to awl, irry- 
spektive of whuther they ware pantz or 
hobbel dresses. What I want to say is that 
it used to doo us a hull lot of good to show 
peepul the marbels that we won from Skinny 
Jonson & the dolls that we kist owr unkels 
& ants intoo giving us. If this was rite 
and proper, how can it be rong to hang a 
sine on owr brod brests when we have shot 
a hippypottymus or climbed a preesippytus 
hite without gitting a tare in the seet of 
owr pantz—speeking of them that started in 
life as boys (see first line of parrygraff). 
There shood be a interrygashun mark in 
above sentunse, but I don’t know where to 
putt it. The gentelman on the uther side 
of the howse will pleeze ansur. If he feels 
that them hoo ware onner badjes are men- 
tully defishent & don’y knoe enny better, & 
aint brite enuff to be konvinst to the kon- 
trayry notwithstanding, why shood he lift 
his voise on hi in a artikel hully devoted to 
diskribing his own simptums? Becos his in- 
dividyool weekness is to hitch words to- 
gether for so mutch per eech? Perish the 
thot! Munny to sutch peepul is only a in- 
sident. 

The Onner Sistem has becum a fixt festy- 
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vul. It is heer to stay, & the wust is yet to 
cum. I speek as one (1) hoo has studdyd 
the sines of the times & alsoe the frenny- 
lojikel bumps of prezunt day spoartsmen. 
The time cummeth when it will be a hi onner 
to have shot off a reel truly gun. It will be 
a distinkshun to have had a grate granfather 
hoo won a badje by twisting a rabbit owt 
of a holler log. The Red Badje of Kurridje 
will be his hoo dares to go owt in the bak 
ally & shaik his fist up at the windoe of the 
boss’s pryvit offiss. There4 it is well that 
the riter hoo I have krittysized does not as- 
pire to rite for the bennyfit of posterrity. 
He shows his wizdum by preferring bred 
timber & smoaked hog meet—or the aakwi- 
vellent in long grene. 
Yores trulie, 


llinksl Pri? 


GUN DOPE 
One of Many 
Editor, FieLp AND STREAM: 

Dear Sir: Although not a regular sub- 
scriber to your magazine, | have been a 
reader for the past four years. I am not 
real certain, but I think [ read in Fietp anp 
STREAM just about a year ago of the way to 
obtain a Krag rifle from the Government. 
Could you tell me to whom to address re- 
quirements, etc.? Enclosed find stamp for 
reply. Thanking you in advance,.and wishing 
FIELD AND STREAM the best of success, I am 

Yours very truly, 

Hurley, Texas A. F. PANnrter. 

How Shall He Go About It? 

I desire to procure one of the United 
States Government, 1906 model, Springfield 
rifles and to have the same made into a 
Sporting Gun. These guns, I understand, 
are under the control of the National Rifle 
Association Club, and I would thank you 
kindly to advise me, by letter, how to pro- 
ceed. Yours very truly 

F. H. Gui. 

Kay Moor, W. Va. 


Wants Advice on the Krag 

I read with interest your article on 32-20- 
115, and as you omitted to say who was the 
maker of the best rifle of the class you 
describe, I thought I would ask you to ad- 
vise me. 

I was thinking of buying a rifle of the 
following qualifications: 24 inches round 
barrel, pistol grip, good shapely butt, quick, 
simple and reliable take-down; hammerless, 
Lyman combination ivory front sight, ele- 
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vating rear sight on the tang, and as to 
pump or lever action, | am at a loss to know 
which, as knock the lever 
action 

I shall use the rifle on small game in Sep- 
tember, in the French River district. 

| understand from your article there are 
three stock cartridges for 32-20-115; namely, 
32-20 shot cartridges with No. 10 shot, S. & 
W. 32 shorts and 32-20 Winchester H. V. 
smokeless. 

By the way, do you know anything about 
the enclosed clipping and the qualities of 
the Krag as against your “sporter-rigged” 
7.65 mm. ? 

| hope I am not encroaching on your good 
nature by asking you for advice on all these 
points, 


some writers 


Yours truly, 


E. H. Cappy. 


Horse Sense in Rifles 

My attention has been called to a letter by 
Mr. E. C. Crossman in the March issue of 
l-IELD AND STREAM, and as I am a contributor 
to FieLpD AND STREAM it is necessary that | 
make reply. 

Mr. Crossman criticises my article, “Horse 
Sense About Rifles,” which appeared in the 
December number of FIELD AND SrREAM, 
Mr. Crossman claims that I do not give due 
credit to the lever action rifle, and substan- 
tiates his statement by trajectory figures, also 
winding up with a challenge in which I am 
not the least interested. I can only say that 
what I know about rifles and their work in 
the field is what I have seen with my own 
eyes. I have used bolt action rifles and can 
agree with Mr. Crossman on their merits, 
but what I claim—and 90 per cent. of the for- 
est hunters in New Brunswick will back me 
up—is that for the average man coming out 
from the average city, and going into the 
average game country in the East, the lever 
action is the most practical, and that the said 
average man can get more shots and make 
more hits in the said forest hunting. 

I think that there a few mountain sections, 
for instance, the country in the vicinity of 
Little Bald Mountain, Big Bald Mountain 
(Pringles), Little Baldy on 44 Nepisiguit, 
where the bolt action rifle which Mr. Cross- 
man prefers, would, because of its trajectory, 
be more satisfactory. 

I have no desire to become involved in any 
rifle controversy, and I am quite sure, know- 
ing as I do the personnel of this magazine, 
that it has no desire to either. I would sim- 
ply say that my conclusions have been drawn 
from conditions in the East, and Mr. Cross- 
man’s from conditions in the West. 
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Regarding Ross rifles, I have known cases 
of made-to-order rifles which have blown 
out at the breech. If Mr. Crossman wants 
any data on this subject I can refer him 
with pleasure to Dr. L. A. Langstroth, Syd- 
ney Street, St. John, New Brunswick, who 
has on several occasions shot on the Cana- 
dian Bisley team. Mr. Crossman may argue 
on this subject, but what I say about Ross 
rifles | know to be a fact—I am not taking 
any chances. 

In conclusion I am quite aware that any 
magazine contributor cannot satisfy each 
and subscriber, and it has been my 
policy, not because I have any greater knowl- 
edge, but simply because I have had many op- 
portunities, to write up my experiences in 
hunting and fishing in order that they may 
be of method and 
ountry to such subscribers who might be 
contemplating the trips I have myself taken. 
| do not doubt but that Mr. Crossman has 
had some such idea in mind, and I sincerely 
trust he will take thi letter in the spirit in 
which it is composed. 

DouGLtAs WETMORE CLINCH. 


every 


some assistance as to 


For an American Angling Entomology 


Editor, FiELD AND. STREAM: 

Mr. Emelyn Gill’s genial rely to my for- 
mer communication makes the latter seem 
churlish indeed. Its object was, of course, 


only to express my impatience with the lack 
of interest shown in all my efforts in the 
cause of the dry fly, particularly in the 
proposition to begin the collection of Ameri- 
can ephemecride. It seemed to me extraor- 
dinary that that idea, which I thought prac- 
tical and important, should be passed over in 
utter silence by the whole guild. I still think 
the proposal printed in Forest and Stream 
is a good and feasible one, and that, if every 
angler should do but a little, we should soon 
have an American entomology 
Of course Mr. Gill is quite right about the 
wisdom of teaching the “duffers,’ and I 
would like to take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you upon the publication of his 
really excellent articles on the dry fly, which 
are not only admirable in themselves but 
cannot fail to exert a wholesome and stimu- 
lating influence. 
I am, sir, very truly yours, 
EDWARD 


BRECK. 
OBITUARY 
EVERETT HORTON 


Everett Horton, for years one of Pristol’s 
best-known inventors and mechanics, died 
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at his home on Oak street Wednesday after- 
noon, Feb. 28th, at about four o’clock, after 
an illness that confined him to his bed for 
several years, 

\lr. Horton was born in Bristol, on Jan. 
i4, 1836, his family being one of the old 
and influential New England ones. 

In 1887 he secured U. S. and Canadian 
patents on the Horton steel fishing rod that 
has since become famous. He manufactured 
it for three years and then sold the rights 
to the Horton Manufacturing Company, 
which has since manufactured it on a large 
scale. 

\Ir. Horton possessed a natural liking and 
for machinery and mechanics, and 
enjoyed working out problems of a mechan- 
ical nature as long as his health permitted. 
He was a great lover of nature and thor- 
oughly enjoyed being in the woods and 
fields, his chief recreation being hunting and 
fishing. He was a member of the old West 
Hill Fishing Club, and almost always par- 
ticipated in its outings. 


genius 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Editor, FIELD AND STREAM: 

I did not catch the Grand Prize Channel 
Bass, simply because he did not strike my 
line, but 1 was on the Isle of Palms, S. C., 
beach looking for him many times during 
October, and if those tar-heel sportsmen did 
beat me with their 44- and 42-lb. drum 
bass caught at Top-Sail Inlet, N. C., 1 want 
to put them on notice that I still have a full 
head of enthusiasm on, and having caught 
the biggest channel bass ever landed with 
rod and reel in these waters, it is now my 
fixed purpose to get FieLp AND STREAM’S 
grand prize for 1912, and have set my limit 
at 50 pounds. I expect to send him to you, 
too. Now please enlighten me; what is the 
difference between a drum and a channel 
bass? I am told that in our waters, and 
also Winyah Bay and Port Royal Sound, 
drum have been caught weighing as much as 
80 pounds, while the largest channel bass 
| have heard of weighed 38 or 39 pounds, 
caught with hand line. Would a drum come 
under the head of channel bass in your prize 
contest ? 

Your December issue of FIELD AND 
STREAM is exceedingly interesting and our 
sportsmen down here are all enjoying it. 


Yours very. truly, 
James H. Hotes. 
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Victor-Victrola | 


Every home should 
have a Victor-Victrola 


because 
this instrument satisfies the love of 
music that is born in every one of 
us; touches the heart strings and 
developsthe emotional part of our 
nature; freshens the tired mind and 
lightens the cares and worries of | 
every-day life. | 
because 
the Victor-Victrola brings to you {| 
the best music of allthe world and_ ]|| 
gives you a complete understand- | 
ing of the masterpieces of the great 
composers such as youcan acquire || 
in no other way. | 
because 1 
the Victor-Victrola places at your ||| 
command the services of the world’s | 
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Mahogany or 
quartered oak 


greatest Opera stars, who make records exclu- 
sively for the Victor, besides a host of famous in- 
strumentalists, celebrated bands and orchestras, 
and well-known comedians and entertainers. 
because | 
the Victor-Victrola is universally recognized as 
the world’s greatest musical instrument, occu- 
pies a place of honor in homes of wealth and 
culture everywhere, and has awakened millions ] 
! Victor-Victrola IV, $15 to a proper appreciation of music. 1 
Oak because i} 
with Victor-Victrolas ranging in prices from $15 
to $200 and Victors from $10 to $100 no home 
can afford to be without one of these wonderful 
instruments. 
because 
any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any music you 
wish to hear and demonstrate 


Victor-Victrola IX, $50 : Ts rs 
| Ghacauane enate to you the Victor-Victrola. 











Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 











Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 Y 3 
=] Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 











A CHAT WITH THE EDITOR 


S promised in our last issue, a few 
A\ words on the ethics of the Prize 

Fishing Contest will be in order for 
cur chat in this issue. Last year we 
heard a good deal of rumbling of distant 
drums anent the alleged commercialism of 
the contest and the low standard of sports- 
manship which it seemed to countenance 
in the eyes of certain stalwart authori- 
ules. Many of these were pure cases of 
“sour grapes,” but others were opinions 
of those for whom we have always had 
the highest respect, and while their point 
of view was somewhat amusing, neverthe- 
less some of the objections were well 
taken. But in launching a contest of this 
character, something never before done 
in the magazine field, our foremost 
thought was to make the contest as little 
onerous as possible, to give everybody a 
fair chance, to do nothing that would bar 
the poor man at the expense of his richer 
fellow angler who could afford delicate 
tackle and to whom the breaking of a 
prize rod would not mean years of saving 
for enough to buy another one. There 
is a certain kind of outdoor snobbishness, 
a “holier than thou” attitude assumed by 
many who have reached a certain profi- 
ciency in sport with which this magazine 
has never been at all in sympathy. Last 
year and, for that matter, this year, we 
propose to keep the man whose ideas of 
sportsmanship are of this kind severely 
out of the contest, and if we have pro- 
posed anything this year which works a 
real hardship on the brother whose 
pocketbook is slender, the judges would 
be thankful to be apprised of it before the 
contest actually begins. This year, how- 
ever, now that the contest is well known, 
there is no reason why the object for 
which it waxinstituted, viz., promotion of 
methods and tackle considered the most 
scientific and sportsmanlike in angling, 
should not be brought home more directly 
by introducing tackle restrictions as part 
ot the conditions of the contest. For ex- 
ample, it is thoroughly agreed that the 
most scientific and sportsmanlike way of 
taking trout is with the fly and fly rod. 


Both the rod and the lure for fly fishing 
are within the reach of everyone’s means, 
and there is no reason why those who 
have never tried this method should not 
be induced this year to learn the game. 
We have no objection to the ethics of 
bait fishing for trout, but as it is a well- 
known fact that the largest and heaviest 
trout which feed on smelt in the Maine 
lakes cannot be taken except with bait, 
there is practically no chance for those 
who would use fly-fishing methods to win 
at all, and to give the fly fisherman the 
necessary encouragement it has been es- 
sential to exclude bait fishing for trout. 

With bass, bait casting with the short 
rod and the high-speed reel is an art 
which only those who have learned can 
appreciate. Many a fly fisherman for 
bass has come to sneer at a man who does 
bait casting and remained to praise his 
work and even get himself an equipment 
to learn the game. 

In the salt-water classes we have speci- 
fied our rules according to recognized 
standards, even though these rules do not 
suit some individuals. It would be im- 
possible for FIELD AND STREAM to make 
rules of any kind that would suit all indi- 
viduals or all styles of tackle. Neither 
the Tuna Club nor the Florida Clubs rec- 
ognize any rod with a tip under 6 feet, 
and where the weight of the tip is lim- 
ited the length also must be limited, as 
the fish should have his chance to break 
the rod. One of our readers objects that 
his rod is only a 5-foot 6-inch tip and that 
a small man would be unable to cast with 
a 6-foot tip. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
George LaBranche, who is by no means 
a large man, can cast with a 6-foot tip 
in a way that would make many larger 
and more brawny anglers open their eyes. 

In conclusion we submit the new rules 
of the contest as an effort towards the 
spirit of fair play for the fish and an in- 
centive to fishermen to follow the best 
tactics. If in any case they work an un- 
due hardship, you are invited to write us 
khefore the contest opens, as we are per- 
fectly willing to be shown if in the wrong. 
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WIN CHESTER 


ee Caliber 
Rim Fire Cartridges 


Loaded with Smokeless, 
“Lesmok” or Black Powder 





















Winchester .22 Caliber cartridges 
are made with the same painstaking 
care and by the same modern system 
as the Winchester Rifle cartridges 
which were pronounced “The Most 
Accurate” by the Government 
Board of Experts two years in suc- 
cession. That is why they are so 





ACCURATE, UNIFORM and CLEAN 


DALI MIE 


‘DENSE SMOKELESS POWDER 
For Field and Trap Shooting 


Ballistite is a perfect “dense” smokeless powder for Shotguns. It has a moderate recoil 
which commends it to all shooters. Shoots clean—no unburned grains to “blow back.” Age 
does not affect its shooting qualities, which are further enhz anced by its waterproof charac- 
teristics. 

In addition to these essentials of a sporting powder, is the guarantee of quality which 
is assured to every purchaser of Ballistite Smokeless Powder. One hundred and ten 
years as powder makers enables us to combine practical experience 
and materials in a manner to insure the production being exactly as 
required and of uniform quality. 

Ask your Dealer for shells loaded with Ballistite. 


Send for Ballistite Booklet No. 55 showing 
proper loads for various game. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America. 


Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 
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DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU ? 


This Department is for the use of our readers in telling their unusual experi- 


ences. 
of anecdotes may be greater. 


Please make your contributions as brief as possible in order that the variety 
The authors of the three best stories each month will 


be given a choice of one of the “Hard Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures. 
The winners for March are E. A. Tipton, D. L. Pierce and J. J. Kinney. 


Too Much Luck 

It was about 8 o'clock one July morning 
that I was fishing on the Provo River. I 
had fished about an hour with no signs of 
luck. I sat on the bank, baited both my 
hooks with worms, then spit on them for 
luck and tossed them in. I laid my pole 
by my side and at the same time said: 
“If you sons-of-guns don’t bite in five min- 
utes I am going home.” Very few minutes 
passed till my line began tc go down stream 
a-sailing. I grabbed my pole, but did not 
even turn him. I could see that I either 
had to turn him or lose him, as he was 
going right for an old, dry bush in the river. 

Well, I turned him and that was all; he 
broke my leader. I stood and looked, and 
before I had time to say anything I heard 


the water splashing and went down and 
found my fish hooked onto something. ‘The 


water was too deep for my boots, so I 
stripped and waded out to him. Lo and be- 
hold, there were two big rainbow trout 
fighting for all that was out, one on each 
hook. ¢ They had gone straddle of a branch 
of the willow bush and gotten held up. I 
weighed them afterwards and one weighed 
two pounds and the other two and a half. 
The next cast I made after that I fished 
out a six-foot leader with a Colorado spin- 
ner and a grey hackle fly on, so I said, “This 
is too much good luck for such a short 
time; I believe I'll go home before the angels 
get me.” ApoLtpH HANSEN. 
Charleston, Utah. 


A Double-barreled Fish Story 

During the summer of 1908 when some 
large catches of striped bass, called rock 
fish, were being taken at Kent Narrows. two 
friends and myself decided to try our luck. 

On the way down on the boat one of my 
friends wanted to bet me he would catch 
the largest fish. Just to make the thing 
interesting and not to let him get away with 
his bluff I bet him a cravat that he would 
not catch the largest fish, and another cravat 
that he would not catch the most fish. This 
looked good to me. 

The result of the day’s fishing was three 
striped bass, all three caught by my betting 
friend, and all three hooked through the 
head from the outside—not a single fish was 
legitimately hooked in the mouth. Nor did 
my other friend or myself get a single strike 
the whole day. My only explanation is that 
the fish were running through the narrows, 
but not biting, and he had been jerking his 
line and accidentally hooked all three. 

Another friend and myself were fishing 
for brook trout last spring, and each had 
two. As he usually catches more than my- 
self, I was very much pleased, for it looked 
as though no more would be caught that 
day. An old spring house appeared to the 
side of the stream, and my friend cautiously 
approached same, inserted his rod through 
the open door and pulled out of the spring 
house a nine-inch trout. 

TALBoTT DENMEAD. 

3altimore, Md., Feb. 11. 









































Shooting Blindfolded 


If you went up to a man just before he was going to shoot in a 





tournament event and said: “Here's a new gun—try it and sce how 
you like it.” you would probably get a prompt, curt and vigorous 
refusal. It’s almost like asking a man to shoot with a handkerchief 
tied around his eyes. 

But hold on a minute. Mr. Harvey Dixon entered an event a 
few weeks ago at the Sunny South Handicap at Houston, Texas, and 
when he walked up to the Traps he held a Stevens Repeating Shot- 
gun No, 522—and mind you, he had never had it in his hands before 
or even seen it. 

For a very long time we have been telling you over and over 
again about the wonderful self-pointing qualities of the Stevens Re 
peater. As you throw the gun to your shoulder it almost points itself. 
Mr. Dixon threw up the gun to his shoulder—a new gun mind you, 
and he found that it was balanced so beautifully and pointed so 
naturally that he broke 188 out of 200 targets. Some shooting. 


Do you want to get your average up? Do you want to do better 


shooting ?—then buy the Stevens Six-Shot Repeater made in several 


grades aa models. Look into this gun for which we claim so much 
and with which shooters are making such splendid scores all over 
the country. 

Send to-day for our new illustrated Shotgun catalog, which tells 
all about Shotguns, Pistols, Rifles and Rifle Telescopes. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 


The Factory of Precision 


Dept. 174 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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How, When and Where 

The second day of our annual rabbit hunt 
was proving successful, as the number of 
deceased bunnies proved. 

About noon, after a lunch and short rest, 
we separated, and as the party consisted of 
three men and three dogs, we were able to 
cover any of the hills in the territory we 
were hunting in. Shortly after we got loca- 
tion of each other the dogs started a series 
of yells that made the woods ring. 

A. J., who had gone to the top of the hill, 
ired two shots in rapid succession, and then 
bellowed “Look out below.” Jno. H.’s little 
16 Ga. popped repeatedly, but on came the 
dogs in full cry. I got a sight of Mr. Bunny 
as he swerved from his downward course, 
and started around the hill at lightning 
speed. 

The dogs did not get out of hearing dis- 
tance, and their continual tonguing told us 
that they did not let him play. 

Well, they came back on the home stretch 
with as much ambition as they started with, 
and it certainly did sound fine. 

I had remained in the same place, and 
imagine my surprise when a large red fox 
came loping at an easy gait directly at 
me, 

Say, brother, believe me, my heart started 
in trip-hammer fashion, but one crack was 
all that sounded, and the death 
sung. 

An inquest was held, but the verdict was 
never reached, for the deep mystery, which 
remains unfathomed to this day, is, How, 
when and where did the fox butt in, as the 
dogs never lost the trail for an instant. 

Lioyp SHUMAKER. 

New Bethlehem, Pa. 


song was 


A New Way to Take Trout 
I was fly-fishing for trout and had fair 
luck. Feeling a slight strike, after making 
a cast, I struck and hooked an eight-inch 
trout under the belly and landed him. About 
ten minutes later and at the same place | 
was drawing the fly slowly under the water 
when I saw a flash and felt a slight strike. 
I struck and first thought I was snagged. 
but soon felt something pulling heavy and 
somewhat peculiar. After careful playing | 
successfully landed him, without a net. He 
was not hooked in the mouth, but through 
one of the lower front fins; a trout twelve 
inches long. My partner, who was watching 
both catches, said it was the limit. 
Yours truly, 
E. O. SVEEN. 
Westby, Wis., Feb. 15, 1912. 
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The Unreliable Rattlesnake 

\s the season approaches for that much- 
feared reptile, the rattlesnake, to emerge 
from his long hibernation, I should like to 
call the attention of the readers of Fie_p 
AND STREAM to a common belief in regard 
to this snake, the fallacy of which |, for 
ne, have proven by experience. 

It is generally believed that the rattlesnake 
will always warn one who closely approaches 
him, but in my experience, in the mountains 
of California especially, I have found this 
is not true. I have stood within a foot oi 
a diamond-back on several occasions fot 
minutes at a time before discovering him 
and then observed him watching me, but 
making no sound. 

Once I was about to kneel, to drive a 
for a fence guy-wire, when just in 
time I saw a big rattler lying directly where 
I would have knelt, watching me with ap- 
parent interest, but giving no warning of 
his presence. So trust him not, for he will 
deceive thee. Frep R. ULMER 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


stake 


A Most Extraordinary Denouement! 


A few years ago I heard my shepherd 
dog and a hound that belonged to my 
brother out a little ways back of the barn, 
in the orchard, barking up an apple tree. 
The shepherd was right near the trunk of 
the tree, and the hound was on top of a 
big pine stump that was under the tree on 
the other side, and as I neared the tree | 
saw a full-grown red squirrel run down 
from the top of the tree, and out on a limb 
over the hound, both dogs barking at the 
top of their voices. The squirrel jumped 
and the hound grabbed for him. He landed 
square in the dog’s mouth and_ scrabbled 
right down the dog’s throat. The hound 
gagged and choked a little, jumped down 
off the stump and started off, with the 
squirrel chattering to beat the band in the 
hound’s stomach. 

Yours truly, 
H. W. GoopeLt. 
N. Y. 


Chittenango Sta., 


“Forest Physiography” 


A new book on forest soils and forest to 
pography covering the entire United States. 
An exceedingly valuable and much needed 
contribution to the forest literature of the 
country, particularly the prospective forest 
planter. John Wiley & Sons. New York 
City. 
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EXQUISITE MECHANISMS 


Arms and cycles are either perfect—or worthless; there is no middle 
ground. Unless every measurement of every part is true to one- 
thousandth of an inch and unless every atom of steel has exactly the right 
density, tensile strength and hardness, the revolver is dangerous and 
unreliable and the cycle runs hard and is short lived. Their splendid 
popularity proves that Iver Johnson products possess, in unusual 
degree, every requisite quality of design, substance and construction. 





HAMMER TRUST 
THE THE 
HAMMER TRUSS 


Safety Revolvers The iver Johnson cannot be accidentally cischarged. It has 
a full equipment of unbreakable, permanent tension wire 

springs. The action is smooth and rapid. It is accurate and hard hitting. Catalog A. 

pring I g £ 


Shot Guns The Iver Johnson Champion single barrel shot guns have a world-wide 
reputation. Barrel and lug are drop forged from a single bar of steel. 
Coil springs wherever possible. All gauges up to 44 calibre. Catalog A 


« The Iver Johnson is an absolutely perfect bicycle. The crank and hubs 
icycies . er ee : . - 

are marvels of mechanical design and construction. Five coats of enamel. 

Best equipment. Catalog C. 


Motorcycles The Iver Johnson 
Motorcycle is awon- 
derful example of engineering design and 
construction. It has tremendous speed, 
very flexible control and rides like 
atouring car. 4-5 horse-power, 
free engine clutch, magneto. 
Catalog C. 










iver Johnson’s 
Arms & Cycle Works 
190 River Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
NEw YorE: 
99 Chambers Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market St. 
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equipment. 





be supplied to our readers upon request. 


The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers and to offer short practical articles on home made fishing, camping and hunting 
Manufacturers of new and improved goods are asked to submit their claims for 
them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 
that they have tried out and found good are invited to contribute. 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly 








| 
We pay for useful ideas. | 








OVERHAULING THE FLEET 
BY WARREN H,. MILLER 

Almost all sportsmen own some 
floating equipment, as it is a one-sided out- 
doorsman who does not spend half of his 
recreation in and on the water. Many of 
us, as the years go by, accumulate quite 
a respectable fleet—canoes, rowboats, power 
craft and folding devices, and along about 
March first, when it is yet too cold for 
garden time, is when you begin laying in 
paint, putty, white lead, engine stores, 
batteries, rope, spar varnish and all man- 
ner of merchandise to get your fleet spruce 
and trim for the coming season on the 
water. It is a busy time for the workshop, 
the more so as all your rod repairing and 


sort of 


overhauling of tackle box and _ tenting 
equipment is still before you. So waste 


no time but get right at those boats before 
the ground thaws. The canoes will want 
cleaning all over outside and revarnishing 
all woodwork inside. Get off the old ratty 
varnish with some one of the new varnish 
renlovers—it is far quicker and more satis- 
factory than the time-honored method of 
scraping with glass. Look over the canvas 
skin carefully, particularly where the ce 


of last fall has left scars, as a souvenir 
of the time you went out in her on that 
final trip when there was a thin skin of 
new ice already on the lake. Paint them 
with canoe glue, and if there gre any 
tears sew them with a few stitches with 
shoemakers’ linen thread before painting on 
the dope. And do not fool with “store” 
paints for canoes. All the big paint makers 


such as Sherwin Williams, etc., have a 
special line of standard canoe colors, rang- 
ing from fern green to Mohawk red and 
these paints are gotten up with body and 
durability enough to withstand the wear 
and tear of canoe service. Buy the color 
you want from the local agent and finish 
with canoe spar varnish. If last year’s 
coat has cracks and scars in it better rub 


down with fine sandpaper and rub in a 
filler of white lead before putting on the 
paint 


Your rowboats will be swelled open and 
have dirty bilges with sand in the open 
cracks, so the first thing to do is to clean 
them thoroughly, particularly the cracks, 
before doing anything with paint. For both 
rowboats and small motor boats a bottom 
paint of copper green or brown, and top- 
sides in natural wood, or else yacht white, 
makes the nattiest get-up to my mind. To 
clean old, natural varnish finish the paint 
remover is the thing, followed by sand- 
paper and the best spar varnish. For yacht 
white ] usually paint on two coats of house 
painter's “inside white” for a body and fol- 
low with a finish of “yacht white,” which 
is not a linseed oil paint at all but a mineral 
paint similar to the green copper for the 
bottom and made by concerns like the New 
Jersey Zinc Company. There is no deny- 
ing, however, the snowy dead-white of this 
paint, but you must know how to put it on 
properly. Do not attempt to stir it in the 
can, for the liquor has not the consistency 
to hold paint in suspension as does linseed 
oil. You can stir until you are black in 
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Many accidents with very serious results 
were in themselves but unimportant. A 
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gerous sore. Possibly causes blood poison- 
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It is little hurts, internal and external, that 
give entry to the germs that are always ‘ 
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Dioxogen kills all disease germs. It is 
harmless to everything else. 





Used as a gargle and mouth wash; 
sprayed or otherwise freely applied to 
wounds, it prevents infection—keep little 
hurts from getting big. 
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Small (5% oz.) 25c. 
Medium (10% oz.) 50c. 
Large (20 oz.) 75c. 
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the face but the resulting paint will be 
thin, transparent and heartrending. Better 
short-circuit all this trouble by getting a 
spare empty can and pouring all the liquor 
off except about two inches above the sedi- 
ment of paint. This will be of the proper 
consistency and will paint on snowy and 
glorious. Add more liquor from the other 
can as fast as used, stirring constantly and 
there will be enough of it to just use every 
bit of paint in the can. The same remarks 
apply to putting on the copper green. Both 
paints dry as fast as put on. To snap the 
waterline, plumb the boat, set up two hori- 
zontal straightedges bow and stern, and run 
a stout mason’s twine around the _ boat, 
sighting over the straightedges to see if the 
string is always lying along the skin of the 
boat in a true line just above the straight- 
edge. When satisfactory, tack fast at in- 
tervals and paint down from the line. The 
yacht white should always go on first, so 
that it will not run down over the green. 
The string will enable you to paint the di- 
viding line full and firm without stray hairs 
of the brush getting over onto the white 
and spoiling the job. 

The next job will be overhauling the en- 
gine of the motor boat. 

Get off the cylinder frame, saving the 
gasket if possible, and take out all the 
grease and engine dirt that have accumu- 
lated in the crankpit. Take out the pis- 


ton and clean the soot out of the com- 
bustion chamber. Take off the crank bear- 
ings and clean them, being careful to 


save and mark all the liners, so that you 
can get them back again. Test the crank- 
pin for looseness, for, if a knock once starts 
it will speedily grow worse. The connect- 
ing rod should turn around the pin freely, 
without a hint of binding, when the nuts 
are screwed home as tight as they will go, 
yet at the same time it must not be loose 
enough to allow you to move the other 
end of the connecting rod the least bit out 
of line. If you have a piece of lead wire 
and a gauge, put ‘t on the pin and screw 
down the bearing. The wire should come 
out flat and fit a thirty-gauge notch in your 
wire gauge. 3e sure that all lock nuts 
and cotter pins are fast and secure before 
leaving the work on the crankpin. Clean 
out all oil ducts, drip nozzles, oil leads and 


oil grooves with gasolene. They will all 
have accumulated more or less muck and 


grit. If the engine is of the pop-valve per- 
suasion, test the tightness of the valves for 
compression, and, if leaky, grind them in 
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with powdered pumice stone. Keep at it 
until you have a compression that will hold 
like a champagne cork. Next, get after the 
ignition. The batteries will have most prob- 
ably gone to seed; however, test them and 
reject all cells that show under ten am- 


peres. If you kept thein loose in a locker 
last year, now is the time to reform and 
build you a proper battery box. Get a 


wooden box just large enough to hold six 
cells, tar it all over inside and out, stand 
six new cells in it and pour melted paraffin 
about them. Hook up with clean wire and 
lead the plus and minus to two marked 
thumb-screws on the cover. Fill the box 
completely with paraffin and screw down 
the cover while still hot. The above re- 
cipe will give you a battery box that will 
not lie down when you are out in the wettest 
kind of going. 

Go over all the rest of your wiring, and 
particularly in floor chases and look to the 
battery switch, for its contacts have prob- 
ably rusted during the winter so that it will 
hardly current. Get out the spark 
plugs and clean them and get the high- 
tension coil down from the bureau drawer 
that you kept it in during the winter. Screw 
it in its accustomed place, lay the plugs on 
the cylinders and try out the spark. The 
opening in the plug points should just pass 
a ten-cent piece and the spark should be 
fit and crackling with a good wholesome 
buzz in the vibrators, not a poor, thin one. 
Adjust the vibrators until O.K. and then 
get after the stuffing-box of the propeller 
Now is a good chance to see just how she 
does swing. Prime the engine and start her 
off. She will spin for quite a while on 
just a touch of power and you can try the 
shaft with a chalk to see that it does not 
wabble but touches the chalk all around. 
If not, straighten with a careful blow with 
a maul on the spot where the chalk misses 
until you get it true all around. Now for 
new packing in the stuffing-box. If the 
gland fits the shaft closely a good asbestos 
and graphite rope, like vulcabeston, will 
answer, but if there is a tiny crack worn 
all around the shait nothing will prevent 
the packing wearing out through this crack, 
bit by bit, until you have a leak through the 
box. To prevent it get a braided cotton 
cord like the “Sampson” sash cord, of the 
proper size to fit in your box. Dip a turn 
of it in oil and graphite and poke it down 
to the bottom of the box. Then follow 
with asbestos packing until the box is nearly 
full, and. finish with two turns of the cord 
again. 
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Wonderful Offer to Readers of Field and Stream 


THESE FOUR BEAU- 
TIFUL PICTURES 


IN COLORS 


FREE 


To every reader of this magazine who loves nature and 
animals and outdoor life we will send, without charge, 
the four beautiful pictures shown in the accompanying 
illustration, which retail at fifty cents each. 

These pictures are wonderful examples of the art of 
color printing. They are reproduced on heavy plate 
paper without lettering, and can be framed at moderate 
cost or used just as they are in any room of the house. 
The subjects represented are such as will appeal to 
nature-lovers generally; they will add much to the 
beauty of your home. Exact size of pictures 10144x7% 
inches. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER 


The object of this offer is to acquaint you with our 
new “Standard Library of Natural History” which has po not confuse these with 
recently been published, after years of labor and at an rg ng a ie 
enormous expense. It is the only work of its kind in eac 
existence, illustrated from actual photographs, of which it contains over 
2,000, besides many full-page plates showing birds and animals in their 
natural colors. In many cases special expeditions armed with cameras and 
dry plates had to be sent to foreign lands to secure the photographs from 
which these illustrations were made. The work is not technical or dry, but 
teems with the most interesting and instructive stories of animal life, told by 
famous naturalists and explorers. 


Absolutely No Obligation 





WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 


Your application for these pictures im- Mail to THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
poses no obligation to purchase anything. ee ee ee 
On receipt ot the accompanying coupon pictures you offer, with a description of 
we will forward the pictures, together the “Standard Library of Natural 


with description of the books, by mail 
postpaid. You will not be bothered by 
agents or canvassers; this Society trans 
acts all its business bv correspondence. 
Mail the accompanying coupon promptly, 
as the supply of pictures is limited. 


THe University SociETY 


44-60 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
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$2000.00 Prize Fishing Contest 
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RECORD GAME FISH CONTEST for 1912 














A CONTEST THAT WILL APPEAL TO ANGLERS 


In instituting the 1911 Prize Fishing Contest, 1eELp AND STREAM was obliged because 
of the newness of the idea and the necessity to get it well before the public, to place no 
restrictions on tackle beyond requiring that the fish be caught with rod and reel. Now that 
every angler in the country knows about it we feel that the time has come to make it more 
of a sportsman’s contest, to give the fish at least fifty per cent. of the chance of victory, 
and to limit the tackle in all cases to that which the best anglers’ clubs, both of salt and 
fresh water, are agreed upon as sportsmanlike and fair to the fish. In the 1911 Contest 
some of the first-class anglers of the country did not take any part in the contest because 
they did not care to compete against the man who caught fish with a cane pole and a 
clothes line. They felt that we should insist on some of the angler’s art and skill being 
necessary to become eligible in the contest. This year our readers will note that in both 
fresh and salt water classes tackle is specified such as an angler would use. The trout 
classes are restricted to fly fishing, bait fishing for trout being excluded from the contest. 
Bass fishing allows bait because of the vast army of anglers who use the bait cast- 
ing and trolling rods. A special prize is offered for bass caught on a fly with 
fly tackle. In the salt water classes, Channel Bass, Tuna, Tarpon, and Striped Bass must 
be taken on tackle as specified, which tackle is identical with that of the best salt water 
angling clubs. We propose to make this a sportsman’s contest this year. No changes in the 
conditions below. 


CONDITIONS. 


First—The fish must be caught with rods and reels as specified and in its legal season. 

Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure. 

Third—The affidavit printed on the last page of this announcemeat, or an exact copy, must be 
used in applying for a prize and signed by the man wno caught the fish, to- 
gether with two witnesses, and sworn to before a Notary Public and his seal 
affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a single 
guide, the affidavit as signed upon coming out of the woods by himself and 
guide before Notary Public stating the circumstances will be duly considered. 

Fourth—The weight, length and girth, date, place, and manufacturer’s name and full specifi- 
cations if possible of the rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking the fish, 
must be stated. 

Fifth—The winners in each class must send us a short account of how, when and where 
the fish was taken and what tackle was used in catching these fish, these ac- 
counts to be published in Fie_p anp StreEAM. These accounts will not be asked 
for until the prizes have been awarded. 

Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to the editor of the Prize Fishing Contest within 30 days 
after the fish is caught. No affidavits will be accepted after five days from the 
closing dates specified in each class. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 
Eighth—In event of two fish weighing and measuring exactly the same number of pounds, 
ounces and fractions, duplicate prizes will be awarded in each case. 

The Judges of this Contest will be: Rorert H. Davis, Editor, Munsey’s. Witt H. Ditc, Chicago, IN. 
W. H. Mittrer, Editor, Field and Stream. E. F. Warner, Publisher, Field and Stream. E. M. Git, 
Camp Fire Club. W. P. Corsett. 

LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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Kingfisher 
Lines 
Win the 
Prize— 


the highest prize of all—a popular verdict 
as the favorite in “Field and Stream’s” 
Fishing Contest of 1911. 


Just think what this means! 


In the actual sworn affidavits filed a great many, while describing the kind of 
line used, failed to state the make. 


But, where silk lines were used, 95 out of 139 were Kingfisher Lines and the 
other 44 were divided about equally between 27 different makes. 


Consider, Mr. Angler, what this wonderful showing demonstrates. Does it not 
answer to your satisfaction the question of the line for you? 


Can you doubt which is the popular and proved favorite in the face of this over- 
whelming evidence from the most expert fishermen? 


Would you like to see some samples of these famous lines? Tell us what kind 
of fishing you are interested in and we will send them, together with our illustrated 
catalogue. 





E. J. MARTIN’S SONS, Rockville, Conn. 

















We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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BROOK TROU% (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and ba’t to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Brook 
Trout, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SportTsMAN’s GutpE, 1912 

GRAND PRIZES—For Brook Trout caught with rod and FLY between April 1— 

October 1 
—— ge MILLER Record Trout Cup, specially designed with the winner’s natae and record of 
t engraved. Presented by WARREN H. MILLER, Editor of Fietp anp Stream. 

SECOND ‘PRIZE: One Standard Split Bamboo Fly Rod; One Beaverkill rubber and nickel single action 
Fly Reel; One Intrinsic Double Taper Fly Line; Ore T. B. Fly Book with Pigskin Cover; One dozen 
extra quality Trout Flies; 3 Intrinsic Fly Leaders, all made by Wm, Mills & Son. Value $31.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One 9'% it. Fly Rod, 534 0z., made by Edward F. Payne. Value $25 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on David T. Abercrombie Co., for Abercrombie’s Unique Camping Equipment 
selected from their catalog to the Value of $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from their catalog to the value of $10; 
also a Gillette Combination Shaving Set, with razor and case initialed. Total vaiue $18. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One quart Janus Bottle and nickel-plated lunch box in wicker carrier with winner’s name 
and event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co., also 2 live minnow tube baits, made by A. J. 
Baldwin. Total value $13.75. 


RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Rainbow 
Trout, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMAN’s GuiIpE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Rainbow Trout caught between April 15—October 15 
ene bag HELD Record Rainbow Trout Cup, specially designed with the winner’s name and record 
he fish engraved, presented by Dr. R. Johnson Held, Anglers’ Club. 

SECOND PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from catalog to value of $10; also Redifor 

ae & Reel Co.’s Model F Self Thumbing Reel; also one No. 2 axe, 2 gaffs, 2 trout nippers and 2 fish 
lives made by Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. Total value $27.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: (One Pneumatic Mattress, made by Pneumatic Mfg. Co., as listed in their Catalog A.; 
also I Mansfield Fly Book, Alligator, made by Carlos G. Young. Total value $25.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One St: indard Split Bamboo Fly Rod, made by Wm. Mills & Son, value $18, 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Icy Hot Bottle Co. for goods selected from their catalog to value of $10; also 
2 live minnow tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total . 

SIXTH PRIZE. Order on Jos. E. Pepper for baits and minnows selected from catalog to value of $10. 


BROWN TROUT 


GRAND PRIZES—For Brown Trout caught with rod and FLY between April 15— 
September 15 
For range, ay od of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Brown 
Trout, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SpoRTSMAN’S GuIDE, 1912. 
— PRIZE: DARLING Record Brown Trout Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and 
scord of the fish engraved. 
SECOND PRIZE: Standard Library of Natural History, pulished by the University Society; also one 
lawkeye Refrigerator Basket, made by the Burlington Basket Co. Total value $29.50. 
THIRD PRIZE: 7 x 9 double roof Silkoline Tent, made by Eberhardt & Co. Value $22. 
— PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for $10 worth of goods selected from their catalog; 
Iso one 80-yd. Peer ‘less Casting Reel, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Total value $20. 
FIFTH PRIZE: An order on the New York Sporting Goods Co. for goods selected from catalog No. 53 
- value of $10; also 1 Jarvis Fishing Coat, made by M. B. Jarvis Co., and 1 Barnes Folding Landing 
et (Aluminum Frame), made by Carlos G. Young. Total value $1 6. 
SIXTH PRIZE: One pair Albion Wading Stockings, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $10. 


LAKE hegreechghinpbnpeapeing (Christivomer namaycush) 


For range, method of taki tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Lake Trout, 
also complete Rec pes of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMAN’s GuIDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Togue caught between April 1—October 1 
aed PRIZE: Fre AND StreAM Record Lake Trout Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name 
nd the record of the fish engraved 
SECOND PRIZE: One No. 11 Bait Rod. agate guides and tip in leather case, made by Horton Mfg. Co.; 
also any articles to be selected from Price List of the Gem Shirt Co., to value of $10, and one pair of 
Grinnell Reindeer Mittens, made by Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co. Total value $22.75. 

THIRD PRIZE: 10x12 Wall Tent, made by the Indianapolis Tent & Awning Co.; also one pair Lyman’s 
Bow Facing Rowing Gear and Oars, made by Lyman Gun Sight Corporation. Total value $20. 
FOURTH PRIZE: Man’s Hunter Jacket, made to measure by the Pachaquack Knitting Mills; also One 

Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co. Total value $13.50. 





—— PRIZE: Boyd Revolving Seat and Shell Box, made by the Kennedy Bros. Arms Co.; also 60-yd 
eel, Agate Jewels, made or Enterprise Mfg. Co. Total value $12.60. 
SIXTH PRISE: $5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles; also 1 No. 120 
Tackle x with po for flies and snelled hooks, made by F. Cortez Wilson, and 2 live minnow 
tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total value $11.50. 


ATLANTIC SALMON (Salmo Salar) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, ny laws and the best fishing —_ for Atlantic 
Salmon, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SpoRTSMAN’s GuIDE, 191 


GRAND PRIZES—For the biggest Rien caught between April no 15 

FIRST PRIZE: [Fierp ann Stream Record Salmon Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and 
the record of the fish engraved. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Red Seal Vacuum Filled Salmon Line, 42 yds., and 2 Red Seal High Grade Salmon 
Leaders, 9 ft. long, made by Dame Stoddard Co.; also order on Angler’s Supply Co., for goods selected 
from catalog to value uf $10. Total value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: One English Salmon Fly Case, to hold 240 flies, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co.; also 
order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods from catalog to the value of $10. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Style D Atlas Dress Trunk or one Style A Auto Trunk at option of winner, made 
by the Belber Trunk & Bag Co. Value $15. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on W. J. Cummins for selection from catalog to value of $10; also One Sports- 
man’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $15. 

GIXTH PRIZE: Fietp anv Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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HIRTY-THREE Prizes—17 Monthly 

I Prizes, 16 Gr nd Prizes—is the record 

made by “Bristol” Steel Fishing Rods 

in last year’s “Field and Stream’ Prize 

Fishing Contest. Proof conclusive that it pays to 

use a “Bristol.” Tip sufficient that you'd better 

get a “Bristol” if you’re going to land a prize this 
year. 


Bait Rod No. 11—“ The old reliable” 


The best all-around fishing rod made—good for anything 
from perch to muscallonge. It is made of exclusive 
“BRISTOL” tool steel, hardened in oil and clock-spring 
tempered CANNOT WARP Handle is reversible 
Guides are all two-ring, noti-collapsible. Tip has all-ways 
guide, which can never get tangled up. “No. 11” is 8% 
feet long and weighs 10 ounces. Joints measure 32 inches 
each. Rod comes with three styles of handle—maple at 
$4.50, celluloid at $5.00, cork at $5.50 


“Bristol” 33—“ Bait Rod de Luxe” 


The “Beau Brummell” of Bait Casters, the lightest, finest 
and classiest ever put on the market. All agate guides 
and an offset top that lines up with them exactly, insuring 
an absolutely free-running line. Trimmings are satin 
nickel, very rich and handsome This rod has a double 
grip cork handle, and detachable finger hook. Four 
lengths—4%, 5, 5% and 6 feet. Price, $12.00 each. All 
“BRISTOL” Rods are GUARANTEED THREE YEARS 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write to us. Write for 
catalogue of these and other styles of 
“BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rods 


“FISH STORIES” BOOK FREE 







































Clever, fascinating little book of 
“true’’ and other fish stories Real 
live ones that set your blood a-ting 
ling with the fishing fevet Second 
edition now ready. Send for copy 
today. Free with catalogue if re 






que ste 1. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., §1Horten St. 





















We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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OUNANICHE, OR LAND LOCKED SALMON 


For hy nge, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Land 
cked Salmon, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, sce ANGLER’S AND SPORTSMAN'S GUIDE, 1912. 

GRAND PRIZES—YFor biggest Land Lested Saimon caught between April 1—Oct. 1 

FIRST PRIZE: BISPHAM Record Ounaniche Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and the 
record of the fish engraved. Presented Chas. K. Bispham. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie tor goods selected from their catalog to the value of $10; 
also One Spaulding Seamless Fibre wee Case of size to suit winner, made by J. Spauld ing & Sors C»., 
and One Pint Janus Bottle and nicl L-plated lunch box in wicker carrier, with winner’s name and 
event engraved, made by Jar Vacuum Goods ( ». Total value $29. 

= PRIZE: One Hunting Suit of Imperv waterproof cloth, made by E. A. Armstrong; also order on 

J. Cummins for selection from catalog to value of $10. Total value $22. 

FouRTH PRIZE: One High Grade Split Bamboo Trolling Rod, made by Dame Stoddard Co. Value $15. 

= PRIZE: Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co.; also pair of Dean 

















Outdoor Glasses, to relieve eye strain, made by Reese & Reese. Total value $11. 
SIXTH PRIZE: [ie_p anv Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 
BLACK BASS—SRALL MOUTH (Micropterus dolemieu) 
For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing lows and the best fishing waters for Small 
M uth Black Bass, ie ymiplete Record of 1911 Wine se¢ AN ;LER'S AND SPORTSMAN’'S GUIDE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Small Mouth Bass caught between June 1—October 30 
— PRIZE: DAVIS Record Small Mouth Bass Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and the 
ord of the fish engraved. Presented by Robert H. Davis 
SECOND PRIZE: One No. 3 Jeweled Meek Reel, German Silver, capacity 80 yds., of No. 4 Kingfisher 
line, made by B. F. Meek & Sons. Value $32. 


eee — Split Bamboo nament Bait Casting Rod, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; 
W t 





l i 
I . J. Jamison for selection from catalog to value of $10. Total value $27. 
FOURTH ‘PRIZE: Order on James Heddon & Son for either rods or minnows selected from catalog to 
value of $12.50; also Takapart Free Spool Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Total value $18.50. 
FIFTH PRIZE: One two-piece Hopatcong Special Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, independent handle, 
and tip, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $15. 
SIXTH. PRIZE: One Anti B ack Lash Casting Reel and assortment of Bucktail Baits, to value of $2.50, 
made by South Bend Bait Co.; also 2 live minnow baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total, $12. 


SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES: For largest Small Mouth Rise caught with rod and FLY. Same dates. 

FIRST PRIZE: Redifor Combination Bass Fly and Bait Casting Rod, made by Redifor Rod & Reel C 
Value $35. 

SECOND PRIZE. Redifor Tournament Reel (duplicate of Flegel’s, World’s Champion), made by Redifor 
Rod & Reel Co. Value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Bray Pigskin Fly Book, holding 12 doz. flies, made by Dame Stoddard Co. Value 

$6. Also Silver Record Medal. Total value $11. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Nelson Sportsman’s Vest, made of English corduroy and leather, made by the 
L. A. Nelson Mfg. Co. Value $10. 


BLACK BASS—LARGS MOUTH (Micropterus salmoides) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Large 
Mi uth Black Bass, also < complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’S AND SpoRTSMAN’S GUIDE, 1912 


LARGE MOUTH BASS, NORTHERN DIVISION—NORTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Large Mouth Bass caught between June 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: WARNER Record Large Mouth Bass Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and 
the record of the fish engraved Pre Ane y E. F. Warner, Publisher of FreLp anp STREAM. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 2 Krupy p Shot Gun, made by the Ithaca Gun Co. Value $70. 

a. ae An order on the Moonlight Bait Co. for goods selected from their cat alog to the value 

10; also a No. 33 Bait Casting Rod, made by the Horton Mfg. Co. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Standard, two-piece, Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, fitted with agates, made by 
Wm. Mills & Son. Value $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: (Order on Hartung Bros. & Co, for selection from catalog to value of $10; also $5 worth 
of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total, $1 

SIXTH PRIZE: No. 14 Fly Rod, agate guide, in leather case, made by Horton Mfg. Co.; also Sportsman's 
Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $15. 


LARGE MOUTH BASS—SOUTHERN DIVISION—SOUTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Large South Bass caught between April i—October 30 
FIRST PRIZE: ZANE G 3RE Y Record Large Mouth Bass Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name 
and the record of the fish engraved Pr eed te Dr. Zane Grey. 
a PRIZE: Batavia Special Shot Gun, made by the Baker Gun & Forging Co.; ed order on 
J. Jamison for goods to he selected from catalog to the value of $10. Total value $28 
THIRD PRIZE: An order on James Heddon & Son for either rods or minnows to be selected from 











catalog to value of $12.50; also 2 doze M an Vleck Forked Barb Black Bass Hooks, and $5 worth of 
Automatic Stri iker Spoon Baits, b E. Knowles. Total value $19.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Redifor Model E Ss If Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co.; also order for 

South Bend Anti Back Lash Casting Reel and 50 worth of Automatic Weedless Hooks to be 


selected from catalog; also Kraemer Pathfinder C ymp ass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total, $18. 
FIFTH PRIZE: 8 Champion Minnows and 8 Little Wonder Baits, by Clinton Wild Mfg. Co.; also order on 

E. J. Lockhart & Co. f: r White Wagtail Witch Baits selected from catalog to value of $5. Total, $16.20. 
SIXTH PRIZE: Order for one South Bend Anti Back Lash Reel, also an assortment of Bucktail Baits and 

Wooden Minnows to be selected from their catalog to the value of $2.50. Total value $10. 


PIKE (Esox Lucius) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Pike, 

also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SporTSMAN’S GUIDE, 1912. 
GRAND PRIZES—For Pike caught between May i—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: One Featherweight, takedown rifle, made by the Savage Arms Co. Value $25.00. 

BECOND PRIZE: One 7x7x7 George Shelter Tent, balloon silk, made by George Tent Co.; also one 
Veneer Suit Case, made by the Nati ‘nal Veneer Pri rage Co., and one pair Reindeer Gloves, venti- 
lated or unventilated, made by the Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co. Total value $20.10. 

THIRD PRIZE: Order for one South Bend Anti Back » Casting Reel, an assortment of Bucktail 
Baits and Wooden Mir nows to the value of $2.50; also an order on E, J. Lockhart for White Wagtail 
Witch Baits selected from catalog to the value of $5.00, and $5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon 
Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $20. 

LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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= xX 
Moral 
What do you 


want in a rod? 
Do you want one that 
is eager for its work—ready, 
responsive, alive? Do you want the power and 
the poise and the action that are the biggest 

joy of casting? Do you want a rod whose every ‘‘feel”’ 

inspires accuracy—a rod with the delicacy and lithe, effortless 
spring that you never can get from lazy lancewood or stodgy steel? Do 
you want grace and clean workmanship—the service, satisfaction and 
staying qualities that only the best of seasoned split bamboo can give? Do 
you want a rod to use—to pet—to admire—and to trust. Well, then, 


Here’s Your Rod—Perfect in Every 3 
Casting Quality f<:cs | Meshes 












































iy of finest grade, in Hed- 
For ten dol- don two-piece construction— 
dollars, fifteen or twenty we can give you a long tip and short butt. Two 
rod with more labor in it, but not more quality complete tips with each rod. 
han in this five-dollar one. This rod is right— Solid satin cork grip, of our 
t an in ed s gi— special design, and satin cork for- 
it’s made for results. Jim Heddon has put his ward grip. Exira heavy nickel 


best into it—the crystallized experience of years 
of master rod building—and we look you straight 
in the eye when we tell you to buy it on the 
strength of the Heddon ‘‘say-so’’—the Hed- 
don guarantee and the 
Heddon reputation. 
You’ll never 
be sorry. 


plated reel seat with hood 
placed at the rear, fitted with 
Heddon Patented Locking Reol 
Band. First tip has agate first guide 
and agate top, other top and other 
guides file proof metal. Improved welded 
ferrule, all metal handsomely ornamented. 
Closely wrapped with silk windings in three 
colors, ut up in partitioned canvas bag. 
Lengths of 44 feet; 5 feet; 54% feet. Weight in 
§-foot length, 6 ounces, 


Go to your dealer and ask for 23 


Heddon’s Genuine Dowagiac }} \\ 
rn, se p that Do the Business and Rods that Stand it \ 



































e will show you the $1 Heddon wonder in 
rods—the $2 one—the $3 one—the $5, the $i0and the $15. He 
will show you the real Dowagiac line of artificial minnows— 
the scientific lures that have revolutionized bait casting. He 
will show you the Heddon Money-Back Guarantee. If he can’t 
produce the name on the goods it’s not genuine “Dowagiac”’ 

—and you know where to write. PA) 


, | 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons eo) | 
Box 32, Dowagiac, Mich. SOs EB 
- Pronounce It ” PR 
‘Do-wah’ -ji-ack' - wise 
me oN) 
VAT IL Nod 

<6 HIS factory is 
practical. We 
like to hear 
from fishermen who cast 

or want to learn. 


Write and Ask for the 
Free Book About Casting 
It shows all the Heddon tackle in 


colors and has a good many pages 
just about fish and how to get them. 


Oe hiws 


We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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FOURTH PRIZE: Man’s Hunter Jacket, made to measure by the Pachaquack Knitting Mills; also one 
**Meisselbach’’ Automatic Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., and an order on E. J. Lockhart for 
WwW Pa Be a Witch Baits selected from catalog to the value of $5. Total value $16.00. 

= = RIZE: 8 Champion Minnows and 8 Little Wonder Baits, made by the Clinton W ild Mfg. Co.; 
also 1 No. 6 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13.2 

SIXTH PRIZE: 514 dozen assorted sizes and styles of Mayer Double Guard Weedless Hooks A Flies 
and Mayer Weedless Treble Hooks, made by F. B. Granger. Value $10.05. 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Muscallonge, 
also complete Rec rd of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER'S. AND SPORTSMAN’sS GUIDE, 1912 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Muscallonge caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: FIELD AND STREAM Record Muscallonge Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s 
name and the record of the fish engraved. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on David T. Abercrombie Co. for Camping Equipment manufactured by firm 
selected from catalog to the value of $20; also an order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods to be selected 
from their catalog to the value of $10. Total value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: 1 Auto Trunk, made by the National Veneer Products Co.; and order on W. J. 
Jamison for goods to be selected from catolog to the value of $10. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Redifor Tournament Bait Casting Rod, duplicate of Flegel’s (World’s Champion), 
made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on John J. Hildebrandt & Co. for Hildebrandt Spinners selected from catalog to 
the value of $10, and live minnow tube bait, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total value $11. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One Leslie Safety Razor, made by the Leslie Mfg. Co.; also one Sportsman’s Thermos 
Luneh Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $10. 


JUVENILE CLASS (Under 15 years) 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Fresh Water Game Fish of its species caught between 
April 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: Batavia Automatic Rifle, .22 cal., made by the Baker Gun & Forging Co.; also Redifor 
Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Total value $18.75, 

SECOND PRIZE: One Junior Reflex Camera, made by the Reflex Camera Co.; also one No. 1 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, 1 by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14.25. 

THIRD PRIZE: Choice tween a Duxback Hunting Coat or a Norfolk Fishing Jacket, made by Bird 
J mes & Kenyon; also No. 2 Kraemer pa Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co., and 2 pairs 
f Sure Step Creepers, made by the Norlund Mfg. Co. Total value $8.45. 

FOURTH PRIZE: A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Tri-Part Reel; also 2 pairs Sure Step Creepers, made by 

Norlund Mfg. Co., and one No. 5 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, of U. S. Compass Co. Total $6.20. 


Salt Water Game Fish 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, as well as the best fishing waters for the following 
salt water game fish, also complete Record of 1911 Winners, see ANGLER’s AND SportTSMEN’s GvIDE, 1912. 


BLUEFISH (Pometomus saltatrix) 


GRAND PRIZES—For Bluefish caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: One Surbrug Best Make Briar Root Pipe, made by the Surbrug Co.; one Alaska Hunt 
ing Jacket, made by George F. Webber; one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, and one No. 5 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13.25, 

SECOND PRIZE: (Order on the Carborundum Co. for goods selected from their catalog to value of $10; 
also one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, made by the Wulff Mfg. Co. Total value $12.25. 

THIRD PRIZE: Invincible Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted; one- piece and independent 
butt, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, and one No. 4 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12.2 

FOURTH PRIZE: Choice between a Duxback Hunting Coat or a Norfolk Fishing Jacket, made by Bird, 
Jones & Kenyon, also one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, made by the Wulff Mfg. Co., and one 
Twinplex Razor Stropper, made by the Twinplex Sales Co. Total value $11. 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Weakfish caught between May 1—October 30 
—— PRIZE: One Pocket Tool Kit, containing 18 articles, made by Edward Zinn; also one Hunting 
oat, made any size, made by the Mead Mfg. Co. Total value $14.50. 
SECOND PRIZE: Four pounds of Arcadia Smoking Tobacco and Surburg Briar Root Pipe, made by the 
Surburg Co.; also No. 4 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass of the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14. 
THIRD PRIZE: An order on the David T. Abercrombie Co. for Abercrombie’s Unique Camping Equip- 
ment to be selecte ! from theis catalog to the value of $10; also one No. 8 Kraemer Pathfirder Compass, 
made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Invincible Greenheart Rod, German Silver mounted, one-piece, independent butt. made 
by Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; also No. 2 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, of the U.S. Compass Co. Value $10.25. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


GRAND PRIZES—For Striped Bass caught between May 1—October 20 
With Rod consisting of butt ari tip. Tip not less than 6 ft. and not to exceed 12 oz, Line not to 
exceed standard 15 thread. 
FIRST PRIZE: GILL Record Striped Bass Cu D specially designed, with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved. Pres nted by E. M. Gill, Anglers’ Club, 
SECOND PRIZE: Geneva Superior Binocular Field Glass, made by Geneva Optical Co. Value $15. 
THIRD PRIZE: One hand-made ga Rod, full German Silver mounted, one-piece and spring butt, 
made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13 
FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from catalog to value of $10; also one No. 3 
Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12. 
FIFTH PRIZE: Redifor Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by ‘Redifor Rod & Reel Co.; also Fretp anp 
Stream Record Silver Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. Total value $11. 
SIXTH PRIZE: Fietp anp Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 

GRAND PRIZES for biggest Channel Bass caught between April 1—October 30 
Rod consisting of a butt and tip, tip not shorter than 6 ft., and to weigh not more than 12 oz.; line 
not to exceed standard 18 thread. 

FIRST PRIZE: RICE Record Channel Bass Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and the 

record of the fish engraved. Presented by E. B. Rice, Anglers’ Club. 
LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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Grow 
Chestnuts 
Like This 






i meroy— liness. 
ictual 
Size 


Hardy English 
Walnut Trees 


Rochester grown — hardier than 
Peach Trees. For the lawn, the accli- 
mated English Walnut is unmatched, 
with its smooth, light gray bark, luxu- 
riant, dark green foliage, lofty, sym- 
metrical growth. Grafted on Native 
Black Walnut, these trees are hardier 
than the Peach. 

ENGLISH WALNUT CROPS 
YIELD BIG PROFITS. 

The demand for nuts is big and prices 
give growers handsome profits. Cali- 
fornia crop exceeds its orange crop in 
money value. Cultivation, harvesting, 
and maintenance are easy and inexpen- 
sive. Whether you plant for decoration 
or for profit, investigate acclimated 
English Walnuts. Information and cat- 
alog mailed free on request. 





world. 
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For Profit suis Ce tiee 
een eel 

The trees are hardy, rapid, sym- 

metrical growth; luxuriant foliage: 


spreading boughs; clean trunk; state- 


These qualities combined and devel- 
oped by science toa degree that closely 
borders perfection, in the new 


SOBER PARAGON 
Mammoth, Sweet Chestnut 


Crop, Fall of 1911. 
orchard only 9 years old. 
The only large sweet chestnut in the 


the second year. 
hes in diameter. 

Pomologist, G. B 
Brackett, says ‘‘It is of large size. fine 
appearance and excellent flavor.” 

Testimony from growers, 
merchants, Forestry Experts, etc., given 
in our free booklet. 










/ \ 
oer ) 
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GLEN BROTHERS, Glenwood Nursery (Est’d 1866), 1922 Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Mantura Pecans 
Large Nuts— Paper Shell 


Hardy Acclimated Pecan 
Trees for Planting in 
Northern States 


Here are Pecan Trees which will 
thrive in Northern States—producing 
as prolifically and as profitably as any 
ern Pecans 
ecan Orchards pay far 

> r corn 
ndrous beauty, long 
, May now adorn 








brought $48,000, 









The nuts 


















bigger profits 






commission 







e 
rieties of hardy trees 
best suited for Northern planting. These 
have withstood temperature far below 
zero,—never been known to ‘‘winter-kill.” 
Successful in almost any soil. Begin 
bearing in 3 to 5 years. 
Catalogue free. 








We own exclusive 
mtrol of the Sober 
Paragor This 
opyrighted 

tal seal is attached 
to every penuine tree, 











CATCHES FISH 
When Live Bart fai/s/ 


FLUTED 


WILSON’S WOBBLER 


The patented flutes put it in a class by itself, 
for they cause this bait to dart through the water 
with the exact tail motion of a dive minnow and 
leave the same identical wake! 

Wi'son's Fluted Wobbler stays 12 or 14 inches under 
Surface at average speed of reeling. Reel faster and bait 
goes deeper. Floats when not in motion. Nothing to get 
out of order. 

Used and enthusiastically recommended by experienced 
fishermen everywhere. Never fails to work. 

satisfactory or money cheerfully 
Absolutely guaranteed [2/00 0017"3cnin 50 sn ane 
purchase. Costs only $1.00, 

Buy it of your dealer ; or ifhe does not sell it, we will mail direct 
in handsome box postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 

Order Yours Today! 


Johnson Sporting Goods Works - Hastings, Mich. 
Address Mail Order Department “A"’ 





Every 


Fish 






















When you fish, you fish for results 
—for sport. Then use The South 
Bend Anti-Back-Lash Casting Reel—the 
only reel that positively obviates back-lash- 
ing. With this wonderful invention the 
troubles of every fishing trip, caused by the 
ordinary reel, are overcome, your fun increased 
tenfold and your ‘‘catch’’ a reality instead of 
a ‘‘fish story.’’ 

The South Bend Anti-Back-Lash makes the novice 
an expert in casting. Many of the greatest anglers in 
the country use and recommend this reel. It possess: 
other advantageous features not incorporated in an, 
other reel. 

It is simple in construction, perfectly balance: 
and durable. There is no other reel like it—noi.. 
can take its place. You should know all about 
The South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Casting Ree 
if you want the most fun and results in fishing. 
Ask your dealer to show you this reel, and at 
the same time ask to see our complete line 
of Quality Fishing Tackle. If your deal- 
er cannot supply you, write us direct for 
interesting free catalog. 


The South Bend Bait Co. 
The South Bend 


wae 
Anti-Back-Lash 
Casting Reel, 








We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 

















1318 $2000,00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


SECOND PRIZE: Haend-made, Salt Water Split Bamboo Rod, made by John F. Seger. Value $25. 
THIRD PRIZE: One hand-made Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one-piece and spring butt, 
made by Edw. Vom H fe & Co. Value $13. 
FOURTH PRIZE: Four boxes of 100 MILO cigarettes, made by Surburg Co. Value $10. 
FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Angler's Supply Co., for goods selected from catalog. Value $10. 
SIXTH PRIZE: [Firtp anv Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


TUNA (Orcynus thynnus)—Atlantic Coast Division 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tuna caught on Atlantic Coast, January 1, 1912—1913 
renee PRIZE: ALEXANDER Record ‘luna Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and 


the record of the fish engraved, presented by red. B. Atexander 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Schoverling, Daly & Gales for fishing tackle to be selected from their 

¢ — to the value of $10; also one Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case, size to suit the winner, made 
J. Spowsing & Sons Co Total value $20. 

THIRD PRIZE: doz. Life Preserver Pillows, or made-to-order boat cushions to value of $9.00, made 
by R. L. Kenyon Co.; also Sportsman’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Total va'ue $14. 

FOURTH PRIZE: (Order on Abt ey & Imbrie for selection from their catalog to value of $10. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE— | exceeding Mr. J. K. L. Ross’s record of 680 Ibs.—One Special Tuna 
Reel, size 9/0, mad y the Edw. Vom Hofe ( Value $65.00. 


TUNA—Pacific Coast Division 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tuna caught on the Pacific Coast, Jan. 1, 1912—1913 
Rod consisting of a butt and tip, and not shorter than 6 feet 9 in.; tip not less than 5 ft, and to weigh 
not more than 16 oz.; line not to exceed standard 24 thread. 


eae a rt Dat DER Record Tuna Cup, specially lesignes J with the winner's name and the record of 
ck Holder, founder of Tuna Club. 





Presented by Chas. Frede 
SECOND PRIZE: Pi int Janus B ttle an d nickel plated lur a See 3 in wicker carriage with winner’s name and 
event engraved, made by Janus \ im Goods Co.; also an order on W. J. Cummins for goods selected 
from dition to value of $10. Total value $20. 
THIRD PRIZE: 1 doz. Van Vlecl ed Barb Hooks, made by Van Vleck Hook Co., also order on 


Abbey & Imbrie for goods to be se ative from their catalog to the value of $10. Total $15. 
FOURTH PRIZE: Firei» anp Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name an d record of fish engraved. 
SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—| r exceeding Tuna Club record for a Tura weighing more than 251 Ibs., 


One Split Bamboo R« made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $25.00. a ; ae 
SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE- r largest Tuna taken on 3-6 tackle, either on Atlantic or Pacific Coast. Solid 
Silver Medal with t e of v er and record of fish engraved, made by William C. Dorrety. 


TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tarpon caught between Jan. 1, 1912, and Jan. 1, 1913 


Rod consisting of a tip not shorter than 5 ft. and to weigh not more than 6 oz.; line not to exceed 
standard No. 9 thread. 
—— oe: DU G Recor larpon Cup, specially designed with the winner’s name and the record of 
ri Presented by Will. H. Dilg 

SECOND ‘PRIZE: 1 dc z. Improved Van Vleck Forked Barb Tarpon Hooks mounted, made by the Van 
Vl ck Hook Co., also one No. 26 Tarpon Rod. cork handle, made by the Horton Mfg. Co. Total $19. 

ae yy PRIZE: Gr eenheart hand-made Tarpon Rod, German Silver mounted, made by Edw. Vom Hofe 

Co. Value $12. 50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from their catalog to value of $10. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—F or largest arpon taken on 38-6 tackle. Solid Gold Medal with winner’s 
name and record of the fish engraved, made by William C. Dorrety. Value $12.00. 





It is impossible, with the number of prizes and limited space, to give the 
proper description and illustration of these valuable prizes. By writing the manu- = 
facturers represented, a complete catalogue will be sent showing full description of 
any prize in which you are interested 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement below made and signed by me before two witnesses and a 
notary public 


Kind of fish.............. Weight Ses 55s NG ooo a cmowee Girth. ... 

UN NI S65 on css de udp Wardisin' esse pees RING eas orks Nace ones Papal bn pase moma as 
8 re eer SIRE EN S| ERIE on SY ERC ee ee 
es ........Give Mfr's names of each and full specifications. 
Signed an 

Street ..... 

MS onion i rer sie ema ne en vis 
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